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PREFACE 


In the early days of tny jetura from abroad I was 
singularly foriunate Ui come in direct contact of the en¬ 
nobling and inspiring [misotuility of the late Br. K, P. 
Jayaawal. In his inspiring talks to us he always made 
it a point to eiiLbuse us about ancient Indian ge{)gTaphy 
without a knowledge of which liidiou history in his opinion 
looked like an open-air drama in which members of the 
ntidienoe are required to do their own guessing about tiie 
scenic arrangements. I listened to him with rapt atten¬ 
tion t but with my limite<l knowledge of Indian history and 
literature I could do little to solve the tangles of Indian 
historical geography. But there were others who took 
the cue, and among them foremost stands the imme of 
Prof. Jay a Chandra Vidyaiankar. His researches are 
embodied ip an interesting Iwok in Hindi entitled Bharat 
hhnm.i aur uske ?lhasi (India ond her peoples), in which 
he has focussed brilliantly the problems of Indian historical 
geography. It will not be an exaggeration to say that we 
have yet to see a book of this type in other Indian languages 
Of as a matter of fact even in Euro|^ean languages. But 
I stayed where I was, my attention beiog riveted to pro- 
blemfi of art ai)tl!attha4olCi^'';hit4ihmy4i,]jfr6iattibnal duties 
as the enrator of ainu^um'-loft^f hWJerltiijie to devote to 

other subjects.^ ^ ... - 

It was therefore a pleasant surprise wher^Jay friend 
Dr. Vasudeva "SEaraha* jigfawaia' asked ^le/to write an 
a)*ticle on the clflti)ters’4Thli'(r48''bf tJie^S^ma-piirva which 
descrilie In detail the representatives of the tribes and 
republics who attended the Rajasuya ceremony of Yudkis- 
thira and brought with them varioua products of their 
countries os gifts to the great king. I had misgivings 
about my ability to cope with such a difficult, although 
fascinating, subject. But I remembered Hr. Jayaswal’s 
inspiring words and not minding my limitations emtbu- 
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©iaaticaily l(Ook up the work. The deeper I went the 
greater my fascination grew, and a mere article I proposed 
to write for Dr. Radha iCmuud Presentation Volume 
swelled into a sinall book which is before mv readers. 

I purposely chose for my thesis the title of UpHyana- 
jiarva, although this name docs not occur in any of the lists 
of the snl^purvana of the Mahahharata. The subject-matter 
of the chapters 47-48 of the Sabha-parva deals with the 
j presents brought by various peoples, and I think the title 
Upayaim-parva appropriately expresses the idea of such 
gifts. For this liberty I crave the indulgence of scholars. 

A word about the geographical information in the 
Mahabharata should not be out of place here. Before 
Uickling the problenui of epic geography utmost caution is 
tieoeasary to bo observed to avoid pitfalla and to gain a 
straight path in the bewildering forest of na mps about 
which we know so little. Mutilated readings found 
at every step lead ua astray, and force us to seek 
names in the directions ip which as the correct readings 
show they do not exist. Then there are contradictions 
and i‘epeti lions which by the nature of various strata in 
epic text ate mmritabie. In these circumstances everv 
piece of evidence has to be weighed carefully before reach¬ 
ing any conclusion. External evidences from Buddhist 
and Jaiu sources are al^ sometimes of utmost value. I 
must here express my admiration for the critical edition 
of the Maha b ha rata tn which invariably, except in a very 
few cases, th© choice of the readings by the editor has been 
correct. 

i, however, cannot claim that my identificaitons have 
always been correct. My modest claim, however, is that I 
. have tried to probe into a difficult subject with my limited 
knowledge aivl i am certainly open to corrections which 
would lie welcome. This is just a begmm*ng; the subject 
of epic geography is far from exhausted. There yet awaits 
the gieography of theDigvijaya-parva and the tangled mass 
of geographical information in the opening chapters of the 
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Bhi§ma-par¥an with hopelessly corrupt text. If everytliing 
goes on well I propose to go further into the subject. 

The critical stud)' of the Upayana-parva text, how¬ 
ever, would have ronmined an empty dream if the editors 
of the critical edition of the MahabMrata had not allowed 
me to consult the text of chapters 47 and 48, while the 
second part of the Sabha-parvan was still in the Press and 
which, so far I am aware, has not yet been issued to the 
subscribers.* * I am very grateful for all the assistance given 
to me in this coimection by Dr. E. N. Dandekar. The 
authorities of the Bhandarkar Orie^ital llesearch Institute, 
Poona, also gave me an opportunity tq express my views 
about the geography of the Upayana-parv'a in a lecture 
at one of their annual functions. All this encouragement 
shows how greatly the cooperative spirit has grown among 
Indian scholars. 

In conclusion, I may point out that in spite of my 
vigilant^e minor inaocnracieS in proof oorreotion have 
remained in printing; for this 1 crave the indulgence of 
the wholars. 1 also offer my sincer^t thanks to Dr. 
Vasudeva Sharana Agrawala and my young artist friend 
Earn Sublujdur without whose cooperation I could not 
have successfully accomplished my task. 


Moti Chandra 


_ . \ 

* Thin b now' piibliabfil (26»10-19'l&).—MolJ (Jb&BctTa. 
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FOREWORD 


Tile ge(]grat>hical material relatmg to ancient India h 
extremely vast and varied. Its pruLcipa] sources are the 
following:— 

(1) Vedic literatnre, 

(2) Epic literature, \iz.^ Kamayaija and Maha- 

bharata, 

(3) Buddhist and Joins sacred texts, 

(4) Grammatical literature, 

(5) Foreign writers (Classjcal ant! Chinese), 

(6) Purtlpas, 

(7) Early and mediaeval inflcriptions and 

(8) Classical Sanskrit & Prakrit literature. 

This material requires ,to be studied systematically 
with the same scientific outlook and precision as have been 
applied to other kinds of historical material. Geography 
has been the bed-rock of history in a very real sense and an 
understanding of the geographical background supplies the 
due to the histonoat expaiismn of the Indian people and 
tlieir inter-relations with other races in each period. The 
investigation of geographical problems in respect of almost 
all the major sources outlined above b suJl a gap in our 
historical studies. It is therefore essential that this line 
of study be devdojfied in the same intensive manner as other 
branches of ancient Indian history have been. 

Geographical stiidtes apart from their vital neiation- 
alup to a true ^timate of the hbtorical evolution, are of 
distinct value for chronological considerations also. 
Geographical reference# like so many of the social, political 
and economic institutions are likely to he of great value in 
deciding questions of relative ohrmiolc^*, The critical 
apparatus from this soun'e has yet to b^ formuIale<l. For 
example, a minute study of the application of the name 
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Malava U> dilTerenL i^ions in the Panjab, Rajinitann and 
ultimately to present MuUwa in Central India from 
eptgtaphic and literary ^aurcea would reveal the couJ'ae and 
the time of migration of the Malava tribe ami lie helpful 
in checking the time of the works in which Maiuva is 
applied to present Malwa* Beside^, a critical estimate of 
the different geograpMcal concepts of the ancient Indians ^ 
e.g. the detormiiimg of Uie e^aet slgnihcance of the term 
Bharnta, Airavata and other Var&haa with their Janapada 
divisions and river names is sure to prove a study of tlie 
utmost value. The time now seems to be ripe for laving 
the foundatiems of a fnli and comprehensive expositoiy 
scheme of the science of ancient Indian geograph}’ su[tport- 
ed by numerous detailed maps of various descriptions. 

The geographical material from the Maliabharata is 
of more than ordinary importance for providing a critical 
and archaic standard of rcfereiK^, la respect of place-names 
in the successive stages of Indian history. This material 
consists mainly of (1) the Hhuvanakoaha chapters 
{Hhishma-parva, ch, ft), Digvijaya paiwans (Sabha-parva 
chs- 25 32), the so-called Upayonaparva (Sabha-parva, 
chs. 47-48 of the critical edition) and the Tirthayatra 
parva (Arapyaka-parva, chs. BO—153 bf the critical 
edition). It is important that this material should bo 
critically examined in the light of comparative sources. 
Important results must follow such research. Por example, 
Prof. Shejwalkar while subjecting the material of the 
I irthayatra^-parva to ci ttical nnelysis has shown not only 
tiint the material of the Dhaumya set of narration of holy 
places (clis. 85—88, eontaining only 02 verses) is consider- 
abSy earlier than the Pulastyn-Tirthayatra material 
(I'bs, 80—83. containing 598 verses), but also arrived at 
certain broad deductions, viz. that the Aiyans bad before 
going to the east, crossed over into the Deccan, that the 
EonUtern land route lay along the east coast and through 
the centre of the Peuinsnla. that the sand tracts of 
Rajpuiana wei-e early wionisied and that a great Trans- 
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ILimatayan route ivaa iii constant use from thesso early 
times.* 

Tlie material from the Digvijaya*parra was partiaily 
examined by Prof. Jayuchandra in the course of his Hintli 
article Cl. H. Ojha Comni. Vob, (:t^ ^ 

pp,3^9.) 

The BluiYaDakofllift chapter in the Maliabharata seemfi to 
reprint an arclintc textual tradition as its material is also 
found incorporated in several of the Pitr^as, vii., 

Matsya and Miirkandeya, Some valuable work on it had 
been done by Dr. Pargiter iu hia edition of the Markan^eya 
Purana and by Dr. B-C. Law in bis GeographkM Essays, 
but tliere ia yet scope for much intensive work and the need 
for producing a collated critical text of the Bhuvanakosha 
chapters on the basis of as many good manuscripts of the 
Puiaijos and the Mahabharata {Bhishma-parva) as avail¬ 
able, similar to the text of the Parvasangraha-parva 
prepared by Dr. Sukthaukar, is very great. It b expected 
that the ditical edition of the Bhishmaparvii now under 
preparation by Dr. S, K. Belvalkar will clarify and settle 
the readings of a good many names of the Janapadas and 
rivers in this chapter. Indeed, the presentation of the 
entire geographical material from the Mahabharata in the 
form of a single dissertation would be very handy and useful 
to advance the cause of historical research in this direction, 

I had suggested to my friend Dr. Moti Chandra the 
material of the Upayana-parva for a paper to be published 
in the Hadha Kumud Mookerji Presentation Vokune- tie 
took up the subie<^t with his characteristic ^eal and 
thoroughness. Fortunately the critical text of tlie chapters 
relating to the Upayana-parva were made available to 
Dr. Moti Chandra tlirough the courtesy of the editor of the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata being published from 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, After several months 

’ Tlie MahabLtirta Duta for Aryan Exjiuaeion in India tiy 
T. R. Sb(tj«i-a]{rAr, Bull. Deecun College Uetenreh Tol. 

V, pp. 201 — 219 . 
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of iDteri&ive work he produced the jireseat study of the 
geographical and economic data in the Upapana-parva- 
Eut in its present extended form it could no longei' W 
aoeomodated in the Eadha Kumud Mookerji l^resentation 
Volume for which it was intended by the author ;is his 
Lributa for Dr* Mookerji. I therefore suggested its 
publication through the Journal of the U.P. Hisloi'ical 
Society aiid subsequently as an ludependent tuemoir. 

A number of brilliant geographical identifications are 
suggested or established for the first tiino iu these pages. 
Perhaps the most important of ail is the location of 
Kamboja in the region of the Upper Oxus, i.e,, ih© land of 
the great Pamirs directly nprth of the Darad country and 
north-east of ancient Kapiia, Ft. Jaya Chandra Vidya- 
iahkaru had first of ah made this suggestion, but convincing 
proof was stUl lacking. Dr. tthys' Davids had long ago 
pointed out on the basis of a reference in Euddhist literature 
tile intimate oonnection between Kamboja and Dvfiraka 
(Huddiiiet India, p. 184). Following this clue Dr, Moti 
Chandra looked for Dvarka in the Ghalcha-speaking 
regions of the Upper Oxus and finally hit uikw the idenliJi- 
cation of Dvarkg with modem Darwa^ which establishes 
the identity of Kamboja on a solid basis and beyond the 
possibility of any doubt. Further attention may l)e invi¬ 
ted to the identification of Deyaki^a with Badakshan and 
of Lnluf dk^hu with Lad^h. Pai,itni also Juxtaposes 
D trt/dk,^hdi/ana aud TrydAiVtdywa in the Ganapat^ of sutra 
IV, 2.54, and these appear but other forms of IFryaksha 
and Tryaksha mentioned together in the Epic, Panini's 
Dtsydkshdyai^ ig from the phonetical point of view much 
closer to Eadokshan. 

Similarly plausible ai'c the suggestions to identify 
VtiiyufUttka ’witb the Aimakas of Central Afghaaistanj 
Vnaati (Oftsadioi of the Greeks) with tJie region nortli of 
tlie SluiS pitsa in the Sibi district in Baluchistan; 
3Iuuf^tftt with the people on the banks of the Mula river and 
the Mulii Pass; with Hnmza Chkmfcm 
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■witb-Cliitral*; Viiriska with Barisal on the sea coast and 
the Fami^rOjihlm with Uie kingdom of the Pans trilie who 
exist to this day in considerable numbers in sc^'eral of the 
tributary Orissa States (Emporial Gazetteer, VoS, XIK. 
p. 257). The su^fested identification of Saliva ynih 
Subbnta or Sophytes of the Salt range iind of the Vastmpas 
with Vhjstrujmtha in Western India may not tje l)eyond 
donht. The location of the SSivas especially still remains 
a puzzle. 

Hr. Moti Chandra*8 discussions on the economic data 
tlirow a flood of light on the true nature and significance 
of the various names of economic products brought aa 
prestmts fmtn each region, They help us to visualise the 
whole country as forming part of a well-knit system of 
commercial exchanges and intercourse. The picture em¬ 
braces even the distant regions of the whole of Afghanistan 
and the Pamir region in Central Asia. Politically such 
unity became possible to conceive after the Mauryan 
emperor b conquests of Aracho<sia, Aria and Paropanisdi, 
but it appears that economically these regions were linked 
to the heart of India from much earlier times. The 
Jiitakas and Patent give evidence of the economic unity 
envisaged in the t'payana-parva. The two maps [have 
,*een prepared by Mr. Bam Suhedar, who deserves oui 
thanks. A word of explanation is necessary for the title 
Upayana-parva which does not occur in the colophons of 
Maluiliharata text. On the basis of their subject matter, 
viz., bringing of presents to king Yudhish- 

iPira by kings of different regions, Chapters 47 and 4® nre 
d^ignated for the sake of convenience by the title 
'Upayana-parva.' 


V. S. Agrawaul. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


I 

The SJnhabhdriita b rightfnily regarded hy the Hindua 
as the esi^clopaedia of ancient lores. It contaiiis the 
precepts of the great r|5# ordaining the rightful 
conduct and the deeds of the mighty heroes ^hose 
names are still cherished by the Hindus. The 
Xakdbhdrata was not composed with a view to give in any 
detail the social aspects of Hindu life, neither it vras written 
to give ns the geographical knowledge of the Hindus, and 
therefore whatever geographical knowledge we are able 
to glean from the Mahdbhdraio^, specially from the 
I AdiparvQ, Sabka-poTna, and Bhi^muparsa 

I "ire incidental and not a connected whole. The names of 
i| j he counttiea, mountains, rivers, eic.^ are mentioned in 
Ij I passing without any topographical details, very often even 
J leglecting the direction in which a uotmtry or a raountain 
l>r a river lay , assuming their knowledge by the contmnpo- 
aary Indians as a matter of course. This attitude towards 
The gecigraphy of the country has created serious difficult 
ies for the students of the historical geography of India 
g'jid Ube information supplied by the Mahdhhdrata 
j, ^as to he supplemented with the Grecians, Chinese, 

^ od often by the medieval Arab sources which unfortunate- 
jj y lose much of their utility on account of their peculiar 
f methods of transctifciDg Indian place names. The pioneers 
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in the modem topographical researcbcit conoemijig India 
auch as Masson, Bnrties, Wood, St.-Martin, Cunningbam, 
Holdich and Stein hare done much (o increase our know¬ 
ledge of ancient Indian geography but much remains to bo 
done. The ai'chacology ainl its sister sciences have also given 
their helping hand in the solution of certain knotty pi-ob- 
letns conce rning the location of ancient tribal repiihlits. 
specially in the Fanjab. Unfortunately the texts of P«rd- 
•nos which should have served as a base for our knowledge 
of ancient Indian geography are so thoroughly corrupted i 
that any attempt to identify the majority of place names 
in the PiirSnic list is bound to meet with failure. Their 
utility is furtiier lessened by their adherence to the stereo¬ 
typed description of the Indian geography bodily liftoff 
from some common original Bouroe and just httcd in the 
shape of Bkuvttrui-Ko^as in difTcreot Purar^. The Pali 
Buddhist sources are somewhat better in their knowledge 
of Indian geography, but as the field of activity of early 
Buddhism was confiRed to Bihar and Eastern U P., their 
knowledge of North-Westem India is often ba:^. This 
defect was later on greatly remedied when Buddliism 
penetrated from Gandhara to AfghuiistAti, Central Asia 
and China. The literature of Sanskrit Buddhism and the 
Chinese Tripitaka have preserved for us some place names 
from the North-west India and the Panjab, but these 
sources also suffer from obscurity which characteriai^a tli|i 
Puranic sources. Such lieing tbe condition of the sources 
of historical geography of India at oui disposal the task of 
a r^earch student is unenviable. He has to conform to, 
the strictly scientific methods of modem researches with ai 
limited materia] at hand. Philology, a hand-maid^ 
of all Indian studies, tries to over-reach her- 
self in the matter of ge(%ra|)hicai studies. The phonetic 
similarities of tbe place names are so great that one b at 
once tempted to identify a certain modem place name 
with its ancient, equivalent and then with the help of 
philology justify the identification. The works c$ Lassen, 
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St,-Martin and Cunaiogbam suffer from this defect, 
philology is & good guide and at times a very sviccesaful 
one, but it« resuJts in the sphere of topographical researchHt 
must be checked by other sources. 

I In this aiticlo I have coofined mj'eelf to the geogro^ 
phiL-aJ ailtisions of the Sabfidparta, and that too ^ith lie 
identificattons of the names of various tribal republics and 
pionai'chics whicli appeared at the time of the Rdjftsnif^i 
laLTifice to pay tribute to Yudhljihira. The iniportaat’e 
pf the Upat/aiuiparm aa it is a sub-section of the Sahhd- 
Utarta is furtlter increased by the mention of the products 
of the individual countries whose representatives camo to 
I '^y their tributes to the al]<onquering Pundava brothers. 
Uflcr the Arihft^idra of KauLilya the lijHlyawpnrra is 
pnly somewhat fuller source of information of the ec:.onoinic 
[resources of India as she was tlten comprehended. Foriun- 
Ulely in the course of my studies I had the opportunity oE 
jpoDsulting the eritical edition of the SabMparna puhliebed 
pj the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, while it wft=i 
Istiill at the press, through the courtesy of Dr. P. M. Joahi 
aid Dr. H. N. Daiidekar to whom my thanks are due. It 
5t be said that this critical edition of the Sabhaparm 
greatly improved upon the prerions teists, and at 
iveral places restituted Bie correct ancient forms. At 
jaoces, howGTer. I have differed from the readings suggest' 
tjl hy the IcamerJ editors, and 1 have adopted the variants 
liggusled in the footnotes. In doing so I have, to the beet 
toy ability, given rea-wns for adopting the variant road- 
^8. As far as possible I have giv^en cross references in 
Itid MaMblmraia from the critically edited Parvas which 
have appe.ared (.fdi-, S(rbM-, Ara^^a-t Vimt- and 
ydyoijit-jHxrmx}. but occasionally I have also referred to 
tlhe 1830 Crikviitta edition of.lhe Mnhdhkdrnta., 

While making an intensive study of those parts of the 
ibhdparra which deal exclusively with the geographical 
fftottei s such as Di^tija^apfirm (Chaplera 'M —^20) and 
.ime Vpayanaparra (Chapters 47—48), and jn Uub oon- 
^ F,2 

I 
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ncction tit? Arm^yajHirra^ (sertain inipre^aions havp hei 
left on my mind ’which I lay down, for the o<ni6ld€iat.^ioii 
tile iicholars. Throughout the Jfluhabhdraia ihei'e b alwa’ 
apparent a soi't. of deriaiire attitnde wherever a Punjab 
specially a North-Wesrteru tribal republic ts coiieem^, ai 
one often meets in senaon and out of season, the term 
Tfikce&a, yfliPffjtn, barbara and dmtju applied to tliein 
order to remijj.d the faithful of the middle country to 
bewaie of tin- Panjabb and the north-westerner a lest the’ 
might be taken imwares and thoir so-called At^on wa 
of life anti tltought be disturbed by their malpractice; 

In one breath the ml^ccha kings including Andhr^ 
Sakas, Pulitidasi Yavanas, Aurnikas, Kambojas, 
and Aldiiras‘ are dubbed as fulsc rulers (7nt'f/iynnv^s}*nS|b' 
ainners (jiarpaf/) and liars {mfjiSmlafwrstja-na^). 
hatred towards the Panjab and north-western iribca’ is i 
fleeted in tit© contemptuous way in which their land 
d^ribed as the land of donkeys and camels, and even 
we do not believe in the theory W M. Uvi that Khart)?t 
denoted a geographical Iwundary- Uieic is little donlj t 
that the word Kharo^ra jis evident from the C^hines e 
interpretation of the word by Hmto Ynan is oontemfl 
tuous. iL Ltvi to prove his point says that in divr^i 
tesEts the ass and camel are connected. He quotes isj 
aniples from Pan Yu tsa Ming id If itsing. Ho also rpioi 
from the Ganfipatha of Panim* to show that in the mjut 
drundiMjg the compound is found' perha 

expressive of some geographical connection. It is , 
reasonable to suppose that Kharo^t-ra became a sort ^ 
eymbol which denoted a cmintry whore these animnls we 
to be found in large numbers. The south-CHstem limit . 
the distribiitioin of the camels is an imaginary line draWj 
from the m^uth of the Indus towards the tipper ftatlaj a 

' 4n7n;/nj),irrfl, .T8t). 29-3t>, 

* BEPEO, nr, 6Cfl. 

* II, 4. 11, - 

* BEFEO, IT, p. w. 
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for the do^l^ep tlie line of demarcation nearly passes from 
the north to the soutli Leaving the eastern India al¬ 
together. The true eoiintry of the asses hemippua, 

Equs Onager, Eqiis hemonus) is Syria, Gobi desert and 
BainchistHn and Tvcstera India. The donkey and camel 
are tile autinais of Iranian world. According to Spiegel* 
the camel in Iran is only a little less important than 
horse and the two-hurujwd Bactrian camel whidi carries 
heavy load and is able to live on very little. The ass 
whose two species are found in Iran is also an important 
animal. Avesta gives great importance to camel.* 

The dcrogatoiy sense in which the land of the Khara 
and U^lra was used is amply illustrated in the J^orrm- 
y»irro when Kai'ija ileeply iotrensed at the disgraceful be¬ 
haviour of ^alya burst out in rage. His scathing indict- 
tneiil of the people of the Panjsb specially th^ Madra / 
countiy reflects in true sense the Br^manital point of / 
view about the land of the live rivers. It would not be ^ 
out of place here to quote from Karpa's s;wech certain 
relevant ponioos which in their ringing condemnation ar^ 
unequalled in India titt^ratnre. The Madraka is treat'll- 
eions to his friends. Those whom we hate is Madraka. 
There is no attuehment In Madraka. His language ifl un 
ctmth.'" (M.B. 40, 20). “Their womenfolk under 

the inlluenc.e of drink throw away their garments and 
begin to dance: they indulge in seximl interoourae without 
reserve and follow their fanciful designs to an extreme. 
The Madrakos in the legal terminology are the sons of 
those women who piss Like camels and aasea,** A coujde 
of hundred vetf^es later (M.B., VIII, 44, 3) Karna con¬ 
tinuing with his inrectives quotes the o[iinioa of a 
Br^maiia which he had heard in the court of Dhytara^tra 
about V^lhikas and Madras. “I have lived for a secret ' 
reason with the Vahikas and I know of their practices, 
having lived with them. Tlieir women dance and sing all 


• Ifiinupfit I, p. 3G0, ■ 

" t Wfdfld, 12; tX, 3T. 
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tiaki;d m the opOD places of houses and dtks casLing away 
garlands j$Jid painis, ^^Laguig leiivd eougu in tlrunkainees 
which reseuiljlc braying of ass and grumbling of a camel. 
They do not observe privacy while cohabiting and follow 
the whims of tlieir Fancy. One of tlie^e miseraWe Vahtk<is 
who lived in ibe Kurujangala unable to have good time 
need to sing, “ ‘The taU fair women wearing fine clothes 
of linett who fallowed me in the l«d. the poor Vahika nf 
the Kurujaiigala, When It will be when 1 shall eroaa 
over the featudru and IrSvati on my way 'lo my country 
to meet the beautiful girls of the olden times. WTien will 
1 return with the lieat of taml»urine and dritin and the 
coudi'shell blowing with the asses, camels and mules 
{Kkaro^i^raStmamih) In the forest of iaml, filu mid 
A'nrfra whose fragrance is so pleasing*.” Another song 
of the V^kas, whicii the Erahmana reported is as foliows, 

“ ‘When shall 1 lie able to sing in fialiala the song of the 
Vahikas, devour the iK-ef, drink ihe Gaiida wine, 
and the mutton with bunches of onions, the desh of wild 
boar, fowls, leef and tlm ass and the c&mol and enjoy the 
tall elegant women in perfect toUet (VIII, 2tl51). These 
Vuhlkas about whom we have been bearing some of tJie 
niuHi luiptiktable things lived as MahUlibarot^i defines 
(VIU, 2020-30, 204!, 2055, 2064), “Apart from the 
Himalayas and jLiahga, YamunS and i^arasvatT and 
Kuruksetra, established in the centre of the five rivers with 
the Indus as iJie sixth live the Vahtkas, unaware of the 
prsxiices of the Hmrli*'*’ 

Now ft i>arLiiieiit question which may he asked in ibis 
conneilion is as to what were the rcasans which actuated 
the Bp'thmanias of the middle mtintry to indulge in the I 
wfaf»le-sale conderonatiou of the pi^ople of the Panjah, thei) 
Nortli-wt'st Frrmtier, and the lands licynnd 1 It is a we^i 
known Fiul which leqtiirea no repotiiion that tlie Vediecul]p'| 
tare was aurtared in the Panjib. and the very fouadation^: 


• V^dn, XH. t. 
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of tho later Brrllimaiiic cuUure were InM in the land of the 
Five Rivers, In the Vedio period the land whose glory is 
sung ill ilie pHhy^ifiihia? terlalnly inehided the Panjfib 
and the HiniaLayas, Even I'oritmry Ui tlie expectalion, iu 
the Bhunwfmrrtt, t'hap, TX, in the impressive Hsts of 
the Cakravartis is inclmled Sibi Au^nara from the Pan jab, 
then why tliis hostUitj' towards Panjabi History suppltes 
us the reasons. The ctdture whieh the PanjSb fostered 
had gradtially shifted towartie i,lie Madhyade^a, till Gauge- 
tie plains and n pjirt of ItajputjUia become a son of haven 
of the ancient doctrines and Aryan philosophy, and this 
heritage the (xiuplc under ihe guidance of tlie Brahmonns 
wanted to preserve intact from the outside iniluencea, 
the fresh beliefs, and the fresh modes of life brought over 
by the many races v,*liicdi hod migrated to India since 
the Vedic religion had crystallised itself. This abhorrence 
of foreiguors and the ttboriginals whose beliefs wei'e anta- 
gonastic to the Hrahciariicai thoughts became a son of 
inaitia. An example may fie cited, 'rhe cause of the 
SarasvatT’s disappearancie is attributed to the horror in 
which Sarasvati held the Ni^adag; she disappeared at the 
very gale of the Nlsaila kingdom <41 B. 111. 130, 3-4). 
Nothing could lie more unref^nable or atusnrd, but herein 
we gee the creation of legends worked up by the 
clever ingenuity of tlic prie^Iy mind to.serve a particular 
end that is to save the ftock from the contaminaciiig in- 
fluence of the i>arbai'ians. Even in the descripliou of the 
in the dr^inyaf/arpn c>ur nttentirin is again and 
ugain diverted to the sacred Kuril k^lra, Gaii' 

ghdvara, and other [tretty Urtias in Ka^hfwar and all 
over the Madhyade^a to prove that all the sanctity 
which a Br^mana oonld conceive was attach¬ 
ed tf* the middle country. The story of die gradual de- 
velopment of this psychology might form an interesting 
study in itaelf. This procesa of drawing within oneself is 
fully developed in tlie MohdtjMmta, the PwmnfW, and the 
Smrtis. To this psychological working of the mind 
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gencrnting hale in place of love, may lie aKributetl 
tile tUvittion of Ihe country inut tut] tune rn tile AroHll 
states—the tieW'Comers forming their own tribal states* 
ami thus dividing the eoimtry in almost ionumcrable 
smallec units* Tliis inatinot of self preservation was still 
aggravated tvilb the arlvent of Buddhism lUtd to a lesser to 
Jaiuiam. A direct chaltcngt> was thrown to the aLmosL 
inictmiestei] supremacy of the Tl mhiu ms- The dbui ina of ‘ 
the ihiddha simple in Its conception and direct in its 
apf>cal spread quickly to the Paujab and llie frontier and 
in the early ceiiUirieB of the Christian era spread to the 
Centra! Asia. The Budditist church was not Ijound btr (iie 
IlralmumicaJ principles of castes, etc. Whosoever canie 
to the Bmidlia, irrespective of caste, creed, eomnmnity or 
race. vva*s allowed to join the Buddhist biothcrhoorl. Ti> 
escape from this [scril the Brahmanlc hierarchy 
created stricter laws to ensure the purity of the society 
but mere taws without public fiiinctiou behind them are 
just like tlic ItoHy without the spirit. The invectives of 
the Biahmaiiaa against the spirited Panjabis do not seem to 
hare been of much avail. 

Aoutlmr aubjet'-t which should interest the student of 
Indian geography is a plethora of digeijaym found in the 
MuA^bMiratu. Aniong these the four most iniportanj 
ones are the expeditions of Arjuna to the north, of Bhima 
to the east, of Sahuideva to the south and of Kakula to 
Uie west descrilied in the Ditfcijitifaparra, a sub-geciion of 
Hatifiaparva. There are ccrU'iln hmud points in con^' 
nccliou of these expeditions with which wo muat acquaiul. 
ourselves. The first thing which we should bear in mind 
is that these expeditions from the geographical poiat of 
view are of great importance. They not only tell ub of the 
place names wiiieU are often of first rate importance, but 
ihoir directioTis aba throw light on the ancient Indian 
highways. Secondly, tliese expeditions echo the expedi¬ 
tions of the conteoiptiiary kings wiiuther Yavana, gaka or 
Hindu whose doings have been cleverly transferred to the 
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Paiujavo. brotliers. The iterneries allociited Ui eacJj of the 
seems to have been made up by a clever string¬ 
ing of more than one iterner)’, Thiii is more palpable in 
the conquests of Arjuii a anil Sahadeva, As we shall see 
while dtscussing the date of the Sabhflpartui these exficdi- 
tions supply us with the informations of utmost import¬ 
ance. and when they are tend in the light of the mndcra 
researches on Fndiim history they tell us much about 
the date Of the Subkdftarm. Liistly tiu^ expetlitions 
need not, leprestmt that such long expeditions were taken 
by the Indiaji kings at a time: there is an element of 
wish/ii] th i nking in tiie^ expeditions to exhibit thw 
prowess of the cliampions of the BraJimiuical cause. 
7 his story of the was supplemented copious¬ 

ly by the con temporary events which have l)eeu connected 
with the (ixpioits of those heroes. 

Much more interesting iss long list of tribal ropuhljra 
mostly from tSie Panjib, North-Western Frontior, 
Eastern Afghiiniatan and tlje countries on the Qxus and 
even beyond it. The references to these geographical 
namoa are very interesting. They are riot a LoUecled 
whole with any idea of putting the names of the mpnhlics 
in pro]jei' geographical order which might indicate their 
situation and directlou. Sometime the direKrtitm is point¬ 
ed out but in the majority of cases it ia entirely left out. 
As usual the geographicumajnes seem to have liecn drawn 
from Hie various contetitporaiy lists and interneries, 
fortunately some of the^ disjointed lists have maintained 
some order in which the countries w'ore situated and also 
their connection with the neighbouring states is often 
sligliily indicated; this is all very helpful in the proper 
identitfiool ion of the [daces. The vnj'ious presents brought 
by the representative rronieaii'hi.’oiintr}^ also give an indiim- 
tion as to which part of the world their land could 
be assigned. We need not dilate hejie on this point here 
as wo will have ample opjxtrtuiiity to discus.-? it later 
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One ven' ini port Ant point which reijuires our attention 
before we take up iJie geographi<.'aJ aJJualona in the 
SuMtijmrm ts that the htjundary of Tnrlia at that period 
was mi AS it is Ui-day. Tlie wimle of eastern Afghanistan 
WAS inctuded iji India, and the geographical fcnowiedge of 
the Hindufi extender! to Oxns and fiomedmes 
the traus-Oxua cotititries. If we cnl^ keep this 
point in view oauch of tlie confuidon which is bound to 
occur if we try to identify all the places within the modern 
boundaries of India as it is constituted to-day would he 
Avoicied. Itidiati culture at least in the second ccutitry 
B.C, had travelled beyond tlio limits of India, and during 
the course of its extension met in Afghanistan and tlie 
Oxus ooimtries two otlter cultures Greek and Tmuiati 
whoso natural actions and reactitm gave birth to a new 
colauiaJ culture in which the fudiau and Greek dements 
preponderate. 


II 

Tim date of the Mah^bhartUa ramains still a niaticr 
of ooiUcniion; Dahlmann’s theorj-* placed the 
mta in the tiftfa or sistf) century ls?fore Christ. 
His contention that it w'as the work of a single 
mini has long .^wn given up. The MahabhQTatn 
h not the work of a single hand and as pointed out 
by Professor Hojikins the crystallisation of its present 
form may Ije put Imtwcen the 4ih ctmtury R.C. and 4th 
century A.D,* though the intter limit seems to he too 
late. Ue are not concetnetl in our preeeni study with 
Uic estomaJ and iutemal evident^ which have been im¬ 
pressively marshalled to prove the date of the MahfibfitJmftt 
or more correctly a particular part of the df«AdMdrfff«; 


• Ihtt Atahaffhiirnto atM Bwn tinif 
tier Afnhtihhantta 




" IV Cumbridgif History of IniJiti, VoL 1. p. 258. 
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neitiher we are ctaicetned here wilii the revival of BralimiO' 
bill apparent from the MaMbh^TaUt with its insistence 
on llie worahip c>f Vigpu, Tlie only purpose of this see* 
tioti 19 to show by the internal evidences from the 
SHahhaparva or to narrow it down still from the Dhfvijaya 
nntl the Ufaymia-paraas whiili give a niiiEs of geogrnph!* 
i^al informations useful to determine the probable date of 
llie eoiu|x>aition of Uie Stihha'pnrm. Every piew of evi- 
denix* will bo taken up separately and discussed on its own 
merits, and (Jien we alialJ try to reach, a certain conclitsion. 
The chmnotogy lias always l)een rallier a controvej'sial point 
in Indmu history before the pre-Christian era and no tliciry 
or conclusion has escaped criticism. Whatever views f 
propose to place before tile scholars are certainly far from 
dogmatic and 1 would certiunly welcsjino correctioins and 
erilicmna. 

The moat important evidence which throws a consi- 
dctahle light on the date of the SnbMjtU'Ftu I'omes 
Arpiiia’^B expedition (MU, n, 23-25), His campaign as 
we shall see later oit could 1.« divided into two parts or may 
be three parts. Wic are only ctiuoemed here with that 
section where Arjima haiing contiuered the Daradas with 
the Kambojas (IJ, 24.22) proceedied towards the north 
and having conquered the robber tribes, subdued the 
I./jhas, Parattm-Kanibojas, the Itsihas and Faramn^as. 
I give the full text below noting the variant readingB 
where necessary 

ultat WMSKM vTimuTrewraR! 3-t 
The variants for are; — 

etc The 

variants for ate or 1 
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111 these venies we get sy^meTfery iinportani iaformn- 
tiiin ittmiit the sitiiation of the atid Pai amar?ikas. 

Td locate them properly we should try to follow the route 
taken by ArjuJia. After having oonquei'^d the 
<M.B. ll, 23, 21) or the BaeU'iaos in N'ortherc Afghftnia- 
tin, be fliibdued the oomliined Daruda and Kamlioja 
Forves (M.Ii.. (1,23,22). Tlie eniJt of the problem is 
tlu' p»d|ier Ideniilit^Uon of Kamboja to which wo shall 
(ijine later on. It is not the Chliilihal t«iiniry or Kabul 
lull aa pmpotKMi by PaiidU Jayachandra Vldyalamkara 
Ba.ilakshrin ami the Galeha speaking piirt of the Farmira. 
Now* what route Arjuna took from the RShllka eoiiutry 1 
The key to thia pidblem lies in the proper iden¬ 
tification of Valgit. This may be identified with the 
river Baghlan. In tlieir eJsplorations of the Osus coun- 
i riea Wo^ and Lord investigated the route which lay 
directly south from Kundur by the river of thnt tianie to 
iu jmieiiou with Uie Baghlan. Tlionce folllowing 
Baghian to its head they crossed by the Mnrgh Pasa into 
theA^alley of the Andarab and diverging eastwanl they 
adopted the Kbawak Pass to reach the Pan|ishir Valley 
iiTiil e<i to Kabul. No great difficulties were encoiiuleret] 
on the route, Lavolv'mg only two pjisses between the Osns 
and the Kabul, the Murgh (7,4fl0 ft.) and Khawak <11,650 
ft.) and 11 undoubtedly possesses many advantages as the 
niftflem popular route between Kabul and Badakshan,*'* 
Arjuna prolialily followed this route on bia return journey 
to the SvetaparvAla which may lie identified with the 
Safld-koh whose rugged iles-tjovered spurs centre on the 

Tfw G^4 p|j, 434-35. 
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giant peaks of Pirghal nnd Shuidar, overliioking tlie 
plains of Afghanistiiu towards Ghazni," Arjiiim hnw'- 
ever in his mareh towEfilo the Paranmkainbojas and tlie 
left the Baghlan route which might have led 
him to Kabul anti proceeded towards the north, and in 
the ensuing i>aitlc defeated the Kambojas and the Dara- 
das. who probably canie lo help their allies through the 
Dora Pass, which is the ohief pass over the Hindnkush, 
dii-eotly eounecdtig India (through Chitral} wtUi Badalc- 
shan.*’ The next stage in his campaign tfX>k him to the 
north-eosternly directton {prffgtitearftm di^M) (M.R., II, 
2+, 33) where the roliber tribes {dasyaeah) having obtained 
asylum lived, and also the tribes living in the 

forest. These were conquered. Apparently these robljer 
triljcs were 1 he descendniils of the Eastern Iranian sj^iikiTig 
ancestors of the Wakhatiis, Shighitis, ih>s])anis and the 
Sarikolis of the Pamir plateau. Then comes the miist 
important sel^tion of the campaign—the conquest of the 
allieti forces (mMtdn) of the Lohas, Pa ram akimboj as and 
the of fho north or the Great |l^tka.s (M.B.. Jl. 

34). The Paramoklmbojas have been identified by Prof. 
Jayachandra Vidyalamklra'^ with tlm Galcha speakiitg 
Yngbnobis who Uve in the Valley of Yaghnob at the 
heml waU'r of the Zarafshan river, u tract of conntiy 
(onaiderably to the north of the Pamirs and separaU'd 
frojii them by the hill states subortlinate to Ikikhara," 
ihoiigh he has not stand his reasi.m!i for this identifica¬ 
tion. The same writer has siig|feate<l the identificaiiun 
of the Yiie-chi's with the Iksikas. 

Tile prrtlilem of identifying the ^ikas ivith the 
Viie-Chi is not a new one and is el iseJy csonneclod with 
the problem of Ar^i the language of the Sakas in the 

•* hnfirriilt Vol. 1, p. 10- 

13 HotdicU, tac. eft., p. 43*. 

*“ JihotalffhOmt our wke nhati, p. aia, V.S, 1087. 

** Idn^uiitu' of /nr/m, Vot. X, pp. 4o5~^. 
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CeniraJ Asian texts, Die Ar^i Kaiita, i.e., Ardi tongue. 

It has been also suggested to eouDect Yite-cJii willi Ar^i 
on (xirtain phonetic peculiarities in the Chinese whitJi 
iisetl ve to understand H, ur and o in the transiitei ation 
of Iridiau words.** KlaproUi derived the Yii-diT from 
\etee. Franke takes tbem to be the people of ¥et or 
Get; Barou vtui Stael Solsteiu Infers a pronnneiation 
Ivurshi or Gurahi, and F. W, K. Mdller maintaiiis that 
VUe-dii is probably a rendering of the same word which 
we have learned to know as Arili as a dttsignation of the 
language of the Tocharians the view to which Franke has 
suhsequenliy agi'eed." The battle rojnl over Arii baa not 
yet hnished. H. W, Bailey’* derives AHi fnim t.he 
Sanskrit Araya. Pelliot’* rejects the derivation of Arii 
from Rsika os Pandit's etymolog)' and the same author®* 
finds the rejection of Ar^i as convincing. 

Befon,- we advance our own views about the Eaikas 
it would be better to state briefly tlie facts aiready known 
alxjul the migration of the Yue^ht, and then try to i-econ- 
cile it if possibie with the information supplied by the 
iVfthafihiirata about the jitaikas. 


The YucH'hi first appear in history in Kansu province 
in the north-west of China, wliere they find apparentlv 
been living for some time. According to Cliang Ki’on 
before tJu*y were defeated by the Hiungnu they lived 
lietween Tim-huaiig (now Sha-Chou) and K’idieu (a hli! 
south*wesi of K-an-cheu-fu).** A struggle bcLween tile 
Yue-Chi’ and ihe Hiung nu, Die progmiitors of the later 
Huna, culminated in 176 or 174 B*C., in the complete 

1*P tt (TTipted liy Ston Kimow 

(Lll. 11, p. ¥Ui, fu, y). 

“‘I'&.-'rm "" 

" f'll, 11. p. iil, 

'»Tt*u|fani, BSOS, VIII. l&3e. pp. ii.sg 
«.lA, iim. p. 2a. 


To’uaff-Paa. SiXTl. IflifM!, p 2S6 
Iiirtb, JAOS. i&n. pp. ytuo?. 
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defeat of Uie Yiie-fhj. They were compelled to quit Kan-su 
and set om on their long journey westward. l*art of the 
horde tailed by the Chinese Siao'Yiie-ChiV in contrast to 
llie larger iKxly the Ta yiie-Chi unwillmg to hazard and the 
long journey turned southward and settled into the Tarim 
Valley, =** The main horde going w-eatward fell on the 
Wii-sun, billed the king, occupied their grazing grountl 
and were again driven away by the Hiungnu. Still going 
westward they attacked Sai-Wang some time before 160 
B.C., alyjut the lake 'Isayk-Kul and the plain northward 
of the Alexandrovsky range and the Sai-Wang lied sriuth- 
ward. Their sulfsequeiit movement will be examined 
later on. But in or just before 100 B.C. the Yue-Chi 
were again attached by the son of Wiiaun King with the 
hc4|> of the Hiung-nu and were driven out of the Sav- 
Wang countiy. The main body of the Ylie-Chi again 
went wt^aLward. After I6l> B.C, the Y iic-Chi dis¬ 
appear for a generation reappearing shortly before 
m B.C, 

Whut ultimately turned them southward is ojoknawn. 
It seems that the inierveniiig years Itetwmi 100—128 
ri.e. were spent in fighting to settle down somewhere. 
Between 141—12S B.C, tliey crossed Jaxartes westward 
of Ferghana went southward and finished off the Greek 
Kingdom of Bactria. They were liv^ing oorih of the 
Oxna^ when Chang K’ien visited them not having yet 
moved across the Oxus into Baetria though they had con¬ 
quered it. The chronological sequence in the great move¬ 
ment of Yiie-Chi has been arranged by Hirth.“ In the 
following sequence: In f7« the Yue-Chl were defeated by 
the Hiung-nu for the second time; In tC5 B.C. Lau 
iShang, Mau-tnn's successor aunihilatod the Vue-Chl and 
the Ytie-Chi fled westward; in 164 B.C. they settled down 


«lk 1D17, p. 07, 
^ UJrlh, p, 97. 

** 111. [Ip. 13^.34. 
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near If;isyk“kul driving away Sal-'Wiiiig who migratiHl 
southward and beatme the rulers of Kipin; in tflU B.C, 
thi* ft'usun drove away the Yiie-Chi and occuptetl thair 
tci’ritorv ni>ai' l&svk'kui. It ia necessary to remember 
tbt*se dates and the yhc-Cbi settlement iH?ar Issyk-kul to 
wbieh we will have to I'elivrn preaently* 

Kow' let U3 return for « moment to the nomad conquest 
of Buctria. It has been a praetiee with the older 
writera to attribute the fall of llactria to Sakaa, 
though the statement of Chang K^ien who attrihiites 
the eouqueat to Ta Ylie-Chli should have IxHsn taken 
as linah Thb mistake ajtsfjording to W. W. Tarn“ 
wlio has made the latest (•ontritnitioti to the probltuu 
of (Jie numatl conquest of Bactria, arose from a 
simple piisaugt* of Strabo (XJ, oil) in which he says that 
the Sakas oootipted Bacirta. But na the cuiitexi proves 
he is talking of the Achaeuienid Limes or pi^bably the 
7th century B.C., when the great Saka mvtision well- 
known from die Assyrian sourL*^ which had played ita 
part ill the fall of Niuevah and had penetrated as far as 
('appadocian Pnntua. 

Apolloiloj'as attrtiuites the conqut'st of Baetriu to 
four nonuwl peoples namely Asii, Pasiatii, Tochari and 
Sacaraiili (Strabo. XI, 511), The ‘Trogus Source' 
(Trogus P rol- X L I*) fortnally attHlaites it to two—^Aaiaoi 
iLUil Stuatitne, though subsequently he mentions Toi'harl, 
Taking die Trtigus somije Bret one of the two names must 
reprwKiiit Chang K^ien’a Yue-ChT and as Saraiicae are 
out of die quest ion the Asiani should represent the Yite- 
Chi (Tam, lot. Ht.. p, ^i4). The form Asian! is an Ira- 
uiaii adjectival form of Apfdlodorus* Asii which is the 
sulwtanth-al form; the Asii are therefore The-Chl. This 
identiiieution of Yue-Chi with Asii lead to the great con¬ 
troversy,** From 1918—30 it was further believed that 

iC* T/f^ O'nrtifet in Btu tritf ami /niJiti, p, 3S3; T^intlun, ly3H. 

“ Sti-ij Kimiiw, t-Il., n, pp, iTiii Sii' T, PcIUnt JA. 

)im. p. 35, 
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tho AiT^i of the CcntriLl AsitiD tests was the language 
spiiken by Uie Tocliarians; its very oxLsteut^ was also 
dpniod. fl hiifi , however, ls:?en shown (Tam, Loc. cU,, 
p. ^Sa) that the Hellenistic world laiew of a [>copIe ealleil 

even if Central Asia did not. Tine name (xayij's in a 
curious list of people in Pliny This only prove? that 
Pliny was nequiimU'd with the original name of Uic Aaii 
Lut iKd, knowing where to place them put them in the 
refuge list- 

.4 nother name which must he twnsidered. as it has 
definiu? connection with the Paraiiiar?ika of Arjntm's 
campaign (iLB., fl, 24, 35) is Piwijint. Jn the efmqneat 
of ikictria AixdkKiortiK spealm of a Salta tribe Paaiaoi. 
As Asiitrii is the adjectival form of Asit so Pasfaiii shniild 
Ik* a similer adjec;tivul form of a name Pnaii or Pasi j and 
there is no doiiUt LluiL lUis name is Pnrsii of Greek 
gLK^rapliors. 

Tarn locates the Pasii west of the Arina, Tapuria 
and Trasiane®" and tries to identify tliem with I’arna- 
Parsua — the Peralan tribes who played an important role 
in the history of Iran. As the house of the ancient 
TVi“Stan$ was UlranveF identified with KJiawarirjn Tarn 
suggests that the Parsii-Parsua stayed Iwhind in Krimvez, 
which tbdr kinsmen migrated .south and later on played 
their part in the eviction of the Greeka froni Bactria. 
This argument is rather speculative. 

Now let os examine at some length as to what the 
MafmbMrfita has to say about the Iki.kas, though unfor* 
timately its infoimation is rather mejigre. In the Adi~ 
ptirrtt (M.B,, I. 81 30) the homage of the eponyriEr)us 
^ika King is traced from Candra and Dili. In this 
connection il is interesting to note Prof. Char pen tier's®^ 
suggestion that the ward Yue-Chl could be translated as 
‘the nuKJu clan,' It is difficult to trace the connectimi of 


"■n, iPi, 48, iiqq. 

** Tarn, loc, p. 2Jj3, 
“XDMis, 7X. m7, p. *m 
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ihe with the Meon God, aca’>pt the MahahM- 

mu. The again appear in the Vdyotfa^mrsn 

rv. 4. 15) where (hey are mentioned in the company uf 
the gakae. PahinTas, Daradas, Kambojas, and Padoima- 
anupakas. It ie worthy to note that here tt» well tliev are 
placed side aide with the Kambojns. I„ the variant 
text of Kamboja (D’ja) r^kn^ljilamea the adjectival 
form of Rnka is also found. We shall dificrues its import 
later on. Then we meet the in the north-easterly 

direction of Karolioja country fM.B,, 11, 24, 34-23) or 
Badakshan, In the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In¬ 
stitute’s erlition of the Sahbftparva llie Prakft form of the 
B$ika namely Isi and Isi have been noted atiumg tJie 
varianis. Tltese form.*; are very important as we shall 
pre^mly see that the Greek historians were acquainted 
with both the Sanskrit and Prakrt forma of the lislka 
In another couplet (M.B., II, 24. 25) describing a batlie 
imwe^ Paraniar^ikaand Arjtina. the adjectival form of 
tjie substantival form ParamSr^ika is found. Thus we tlnd 
that the Mahahharata knew of the ^Isika, ita adjectival 
fom Ar?ika, its Prakyt forms il^ika and I-?Ika, and the 
ftdjertival form of Param&r?ika—Paramar^ika. 

coming to the Greek forms of one of the nomad 
. Bactria and who have hetm identified 

with the \ ue-Chl by Tarn, we meet AsU in ApoJtodorua.®^ 
^lani m tile Trogns Source*' is the iidjwtival fom 
of the Asn of Apdiodoma. Tarn has also bunted out the 
ongina Anat from pliny (W, 16. 4S Sqq). It is not 
difficult now to see that the Greek Asii is frem Sanskrit 
Isi or Isi, and prohahly the Greek Arsi may be derive! 
from Sanskrit Ar^ika. 

Now wc to Pasinoi, another tribe who iiiraded 
Boctna aocordiBif to Apollodoroa. Tara aa we have al- 
icady shown by a long winded argument trie# fe prove that 


““ Suibo, Xf, hH. 

Trogn* Pfop Xlrl. 
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they were I'amt ^Paratia wLo played siuJi an itnportajit 
fkart in iJiQ history of JraiL Ihe Pasiaiii aocording to Uim 
were- tlie FOtnnoitL of these of tribes in the Ei'aiivej. Ihil 
we hnye m tlie Sabbfii>arva a tribe of tile Piisamarsikas 
whose adjectival form Paramar$ita (i 1,24,25) has lieen 
mentioned. Could we not identify the Pasinni of Apol- 
lodoros with themf Apparently they were a separate 
trilw being Uie member of the Yue-ChJ dan with wham 
they fought iigainsl Arjuna. 

Now reverting to the campaign of Arjiina we fmd 
that the fii'st part of bis t-ampaign was fievoted to the re- 
dnc-tion of the Kamlmjas of Badakshan. Tlien he prate- 
ed^ed in the iiorth^eoaterly direction and re^luced the rodjor 
tribes (M. B. If, 24, 23) and the Lobaa, ParamakSiEbojas 
and finally the It^ikaa (U. 24, A glance at the map 
of eastern Afghanistan and adjacent countries should con¬ 
vince us that the Lohas and Kambojas and ihe robber 
trilies must have liecn settled in the country which is re- 
presenUHl now by the Tatkhik Soviet Stxdal Hepithlic 
which till recently was divided in the Rtissian Wakhan, 
Shighiian. Roshan and DarwSnz etc. It ig known that the 
Yiie-CM were in 160 R.C. or thereabout Ln the region of 
the Lake Issyk-Kul from Tvlicre they were driven out by 
tlie Hiuiig-nti and Wu-siing, It seems probable that the 
ambor or authors nf the Stibh^p<irr& have very cleverly 
transposed the doing of the Hiung-nn to Arjuna. The 
union of the Yue-chl and the Eastern Iranian speaking 
republics on the Oxus was natural in the face of eotomoji 
dan^r; moreover there were dose ethnic relation between 
Tajiks and the Yiie-ehl both of whom came from the 
common Iranian stocky this must have further cemented 
the fxmd of friendship. 

Another verj" important point which should not escape 
our attention is the adjective Uttara tised in connection 
with the Rsikas {Viiaran-r^k^n., Tl, 24, 24), which 
denotes here the sense of snperiority or greatness and 
whidMs an eitaet equivaience of the Ta Yue-Chi ns oppos- 
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etj to the Sieou Yue-Uht or little Yue-Chii. After all the 
Sjiuskrit geograpliers were not so fautostic or ignorant as 
ii is generally supposed* 

In the l'2?iitftimparta {SubMparva, Chapters 47 & 
48) the allusions to the Sakas^ Tukharas, ECahkas, Ctnus, 
Jlunaii and the onlcr in which they are described, and 
tlieir relative iHisitions determinable by the Chinese sources 
also throw oonsiderablc light on the date of the tSubMparva. 
In a couplet (jlf.fJ,, 11, 47, 10) the following order is 
given;—Clna, Htma Saka Oi.lra, the inhabitants of the 
inoimtalnous country iparrdtdniatap^imh)] at another 
place Saka, Tukltara, Kafrka (J/.1?., II 47, 20) in their 
resfxcetive order are meiitinned; at a third place Saun^ika* 
Knkkiira and Saka (M.ll,, II 4B, 15) appear, But before 
we take up the discussion any further it would be lietter 
to know something aliout the history of the Sakiis and 
other tribes mentioned above. 

We need lUJt lutther ourselves with tlit* earlier refer- 
eneej* to Sakas in Herodotus piuiiting their home in the 
plains east of the Caspian and north of daxartes in the 
Pamii' country, to the north of Hindnkttsh and east of 
Bitctria and Sogdiana and later on Seistan, and the allu¬ 
sions U' tile Saka Tiorftkhwudti, Haumavarka and Tardarya 
the Iasi living on the east of the Caspian Sea as luentioa'- 
td in the inscriptions of Darius*^ as these Sakaa lived at a 
time with which we are not concerned. 

In tile Chinese annals they are known as Sai and in 
the oldest sources they are spoken of as Sai-wang. Some- 
limes before I (10 B.C. they were driven off from their own 
home by the Tue-Chi who were in their turn driven out 
by Wu-aun whose tFettlemente according to Prof. Franke, 
extended from Urumchi to the west of Issik-Kul, from 
the Dzungariaa desert and down towards Tarim.” The 
TsTen Han Shu** Bjjeaks of several Sai states. It seems 
« KfiBow, rii, n. pp. svii—svin. 

•* fK p, yrx. 

**** itcyims. /, U, d,aAw 
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that they were grc.'itly Affected by Uie great nomadic move¬ 
ment in tlve aeoond century B.C. 

A laconic statement in Ts'ien Han Shu statoa that the 
Sai-wangs after their defeat by tlie YUe-Cbt went south- 
Wr'ards and made themselves masters of Kipin,*® Tlie 
routes over which they passed was the Hien-fii (the hang¬ 
ing passage) which according to M, Chavannes is the Bolar 
route through the Tasin Valley hy which the travellera 
weiU to Wakhan, then to Indus and further to Kashmir 
or Udyana."“ According to Sten Konow however, the KipTn 
wmntry comprised the Swat valley and it extended west¬ 
ward towards Aj-adiosia; whether it extended to 
Kabul is uncerlain. The Saka occupation of Kipin is 
further supported by the description of Sha^—mi, the pre¬ 
sent Mastiij hy Yuan Chwang which mentions that the 
king of that country was of Sokya race, Sten Konow also 
quotes Ahkidhdtuuiintdtauni (V. IMIO) of HeULacandra in 
which the Lampakas are said to be mitru^us which shows 
that even at a comparatively late period the memory of the 
rule of the Saka Mtirundas had been preserved. This 
theory of llic Sitka oixaipatlori of Kipin has lieen rejected.*- 
Their main movenieiit, impeded by the Yavana p«)wer in 
Kabul, ncoonliiig to the Cambridge ffietorg, would natural¬ 
ly be westwards in tlie direction of Herat and thence 
southwards to Seistan. 

A novel suggestion has Jieen put forward by Tara"* 
which desei-ves onr eonsideratiem. According to him the 
Sai-wang flight southward, which more {jorrecily slmutd 
mean south-west, would take tbeiu across Jaxartes to 
Ferghana, At this stage, they must have ceased to be a 
hoard as the Chinese literature does not mention them. 
It is piobaljle that some j^iined Ka'ng-ktn whose grazing 
ground was (Jie Tashkanl plain, hut those who went to 

** WyJEfr, for. cit., p. (if. 

"•cn, IT, p. xxin. 

Cttmiridffii iiutorfi rt/ India, Vrtt I. p. BflT. 

Turn, lt«i. p. 273. 
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Ki-pis prohaHjr joined the Sai^raucaet occupied 
Khojend and the Steppes west of it, for it does not appear 
Low otherwise they coujd have reached Imlia. The re¬ 
mainder of the Sai-wang horde settled in the Greek pro¬ 
vinces of T'erghana—their name mixing up with the name 
of the Province which in Chinese was Ta-j’uan. There 
I hey set up the Saha or rnther nomad goveminent ivhtdi 
Chong K’ien foand in 128 B.C.; they ore represented as 
distinct from the Kang-kiu. hot on gi^ terms with them. 

The Tocharians have also received much atteniian. 
The scholars have generally occupied Marquart's identih- 
catifin of Ta-hia with Tu-ho-lo a designation met in the 
histoiy of Northern Wei'" (A.D. 386 - 550 ). But many acho- 
hirs froui RiidiUvfen t.o Herzfold have held that the Tochari 
were the Yiie-Clu. The word bna Eieen identified 
with the Tbagonxoi of Ptolemy {\T, ifl, 5) on the silk 
route; the Chinese knew of remnants of the Togara in Kna- 
su in the second century B.C.: the name occurs in or aliout 
Kaii-su in Tibetan texts; and the same niLiup ((^uttaru for a 
town ijj Kan-su is found in a document in the KJjotan Saka 
with date eqnivalem to aa late ns 800 A.n.« It follows 
that the Tothari in Bactria as mentioned by Apollodorus 
came from Kan-su, but the Chinese historians sav' that 
Yfie-chi came to OocLria at that time. Again we know 
from Apollodorus and Pliny that while there were no To- 
chaj'is in the Tarim basin in the reign of Kuthydemns 
(dtewl UK) 15,C.) there were Tochari there later at the 
date of £<.mke source of Pliny (VI. 55), and here again we 
learn from the Chinese s^jurces that the little Yiie-Chi (.tune 
and settled there sometime not long after 174 B.C.; and 
the Indian writers called them hy the same name Tokhara."** 
Finally Ptolemy unknowingly lucatea Tochari at. several 
where the Yfic-Chi are known to have boeji on their 
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journey. Thagoorai in Kan^u. Takombi north of 
Iniooa, Tagouraioi near lake Issyk-Knl, Tacboroi in 
Sogdiana and Toch&roi in Boctria which alone should be 
conclusiveThe Yfie-Chi hoard therefore was composed 
of two diifei^nt peoples who appear in the Greek aonroes 
as Asii or Tochari. Tlie Trogus aouree gives out the rela- 
tionshtp where he says that the Asii are lords of the 
Tocliari.** 

The race and the ionguagc of the Tochari is a 
diStcult problem. It was once supposiM] that they brought 
it from Europe and spoke the Centum language with the 
Iialo-Celtic aibnii tes diEcovercd in Chinese Turkestan, To¬ 
day two dialects said to be A and B the languages of two 
Slates in northern part of Chinese Turkestan A of Agni- 
Karacbar (Turfan) and B of Kucha are known, 
and that none of these languages oould be the language of 
historical Tochari, who inraded Bnctria as their name is 
aspirated while dialect A and B have no napirates. 

The Kahkas (M.B. II, •17,26) may pinbably be ideiitili- 
ed with the Ka’ng-Kiu^+-^the iidiahitants of Sogdkna, 
placed in the (ttmpauy of ^'ikas and Tukharas. The 
Ka’ng-kiu according to Chang-kieii were under the pfditi- 
cal induence of TUe-Chi'’* on the sunlh and on the east 
under that of Hiung-nn. 

The relative position of the Sakas, if we take them to 
be settled in Ta-yuan, and the Kankas ia settled aa their 
eonntry was ctmterminiis,*'' The Tokhaias who were 
proljahly a component tribe of tlie Great Viie-Clii were 
perhaps encamped further to the south. It Is therefore 
clear tJiat the •irrangement followed in the Sabhop^tpo, in 
placing Gie Sakas, Tukharos mid Kafikas givcaj their re¬ 
lative positioQ in the second evntury B.C. It is (rtgnificant 

Tarn, 2815. 

■** frails Pr&. SJ.Il. TofU, liie. dL. 2«fl. 
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that, the ^ikofi are missing in the list. The only conclu- 
sioD which ix)uld he drawn from this is that after their 
defeat in IttO B.C. when (hey had moved towards the 
west, the Tukbaras were sent as vanguards and the in¬ 
formation contained in this particular passage could l» 
dated Ijetwcen IfM) B.C. and 128 B.C* the year in which 
Vue-Chi defeated the Greek power of Bactria. A pro- 
Tisional date of 150 B.C. may he assigned to this state of 
aifairs. 

Another passage which is quoted below also confirms 
our view that the /S«iM/wirtfa was probably composed in 
(lie setxiiid century’ B.C, The couplet in questiou is from 
the Z7i^f't/ayap»rFo in which Sahaileva having conquered 
(he Pa^dy*^f the Dravidas, the Cod^*®®* Kerlaa, Andhras, 
Lavapas, Kalingas ^nd the tJatrakarnlkas {M.B., 
11. 28. 48) sulxiued Antakhi and Rtirna by the despatch 
of the political miaaions only, 

wswiwl ^ ftnfw am 

^ ^ ^ M.B., 11, 28. 41i 

Here Antakhl is sulwtituted by the editor as correct 
test, and probably lie is right. 

Before coming to SahaUeva's erolis^y to Antioch it. is 
better for m to know certain brtmd facta in the 
history of the Seleucid kings. Alexander die<l in 
323 B.G. and ‘Seleiicua T assumed the satrapy of 
his eastern empire. It was not till 311 B.C. that 
he was free to deal with his distant provinces. The 
date of his Indian expedition is stated to be 3(M or 305.*^ 
He was defeated by Candragupta Maurya and had to 
transfer to his adversary' the Satrapies of Arachoaia 
(Enudhar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), with at least 
some portion of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) and Aria (Herat). 
In 20.3 he became joint king with his son Antiochus.** 
lie was assaainated in 233 B.C. Seleucus was the founder 
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of the city of Ajitioch^a city in Syria deecrUwd as 
Kpidaphnes or as ‘’on the Omntas’* to dlstinguiBh it from 
the fifteen other Greek towns which like itself owed their 
foiindaiion to Scteucua Nicalor, and their names to hia 
father Antiochus.^® The prol>al)le date of the foundation 
of the city is 300 B,C," 

In the time of Antiochons I —tiOf) and even 

earlier the friendly relation with the Matiryas oontlnued. 
Allienaeus (1, 32, 18 D) has preserved the story of certain 
drugs sent as present hy Candragupt* ^ to Selencus 1 
and it is to the same writer (XIV, 07, 052 I and 653A) 
that "we an atUKtiote of how Chandra-gnpts's son Biiiciii' 
sfira wrote lo Antioi'lius 1 rei|uefiting him to buy and send 
him wine, figs and a sopliiat to teach him to argue. 
Antiocbus replied sending the figs and wine but not the 
sophist who. lie wrote, were not saleatile. The intercourse 
was not only owitiiioil to these civilities. We know of Megas- 
tlienes^ missions to the court of Chandragiipta, and Daima- 
chiis of Plataea also went on mission or missions fram 
Aiitiochns to Bimliisara. Ptmy (His Nat , VI, 58) also 
speaks of a mission of cerUiin Dionyisius sent by Philcmy 
Philadelphns (285—B.C,), which was sent probably 
to Bindiis5ra or 

On the Indian side AiJoka (274—237—G B-C.) as 
mentlomsl in the Tldrloentli tlock Edict sent embassies 
to Antiwbus T! (2(jl B.C.), Ptolemy (Philadelphus of 
Egypt (285—247 B.C.). Antigonim (Gonatas of Macedon 
278—230), Magas (of Gyrene, died 258) and Alexander 
(of Epirus 27S—258?) probably in 258 Later on 

the ooutai:t was renewed when Antiochua IH (221-—XBT 
B.C.) in 200 B.C, in his abort, campaign in India met the 
Maury on Sophagasenus or Subhiigasena'^'’ who preaented 

Eiu^ifriopacdut Br., Vnl, [ (sf, Aitiioeb. 

«j-\as, 68. p. m 

Tho Cavifttiditr. flutorj/ ttf /Wfa, Voi. 1, pp. 
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him «Iepb{Uiis. Amiochus iV (175—163 B,C,), Uiough 
hi^ direct cottt&ct with India is not mentioned, was 
tin* spirit Ijehind Eucrat.ides who overLhi^w 

Demetrios-'* 

Now coming to the embassies sent by Sabadiiva we 
are fami with a dilemma as to the period in which the 
embass}' to Antioch was sent. Antioch was probably 
founded in about 300 It.C. and since then it Lad continu- 
lius friendly relation with the Mautyas which we have 
alieady described. The embassy was peaceful and not 
in eoiweetion with any war. Does it therefore reUcct the 
emliassy of nAir^ka to AntttKhus II in 258? But ilie dale 
is too early on the strength of the evidences wliich we 
have already produced about the pitibablc date of the 
SahMpansa, though of course it is |K»sibIe that in this 
couplet refereticse is being made to some previous event. 
Another point which should lie marked is that at the lime 
of Lhe embassy the independent states of Anticxih as the 
capital of free Scleucid stale was recognised, This inde¬ 
pendence was greatly reduced after the battle of Magnesia 
in 187 B.C. when Lhe Romans won over the forces of 
Antiochus HI. Antiochua IV, Uioiigb he was pulled 
sharply from time to time liy Uie Homans to remind him of 
his allegiance to Roman State tried to reassert the waning 
power of ilje Sqleuclds. AfU*r hb death in 163 B.C. 
Seleodd power declined rapidly, Anttoclms (138 
B.C,—129} the last strong representative of the old 
royal house fell fighting with lhe Parthiims” in 120. After 
him follow a long lino of rival kings fighting over what 
remained of the Seleudd Kingdom. The poBsibility is 
therefore that the emluisay referred lo may be dated 
cither in the reign of Antioclius III (221—187 B.C.) or 
Antiochiis IV (171—163 B.C.) 

The reference to Rome or its exact Latin feminine 

Tnm, fccr, ni,p Chap, V- 
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fort]I Roma ia eomewhui difiBcuIt to explain m Lbe 2nd 
ceniury B.C, aa no Indian emboas^y reached the Romam 
until Angoatus in the 1st century B,C.^ It seems how¬ 
ever possible that the Indians who bad frequent inter' 
course with the Seleoclds of Syria were acquainted with 
the name of Rome and perhaps also with its growing 
power, and the author of the Mahabfaainta oould not re' 
strain himself from adding the name of Home in the 
conquests of the Panijlavas. But this is a pure suggestion 
and must be treated os such. 

Another allusion which is of some tmpo^tAn(^e in 
determining the date of the Snhhaparm ref^ers to the 
conquest of the Vatadhana Brabmnnaa in Madhyainika 
by Nakula in his expedition to the west. 11, 20. 7), 

The ftrat line of the verse (lb.) says, tnir JtatfiTTRlw 
PsrwRn 'and in Madhyamika he conquered the VatadhSna 
BrSbrntuias’. The statement looks quite simple hot its 
ini|>ort is of considerable importance. The siege of 
Madbyamtka by the Yavanas was suidi a famous event in 
I he second t^ntury B.C., in the reign of Pu^amitra 
Sunga. as to merit its being cited as a grammatical 
example W Patanjalt. We shall return to the events 
preseutly. In this connection a few words about the 
Siiiigas would not be out of place here. 

The origin of the ^iihgas is obscure," tlie word Suuga 
which denotes Bg tree may perhaps be trlbiiL According 
to Pacini (IV, 117) they claimed to Ije the descendants 
of Bharadvaja, the Pumhita of Divodasa, the king of 
TiLsuH, They probably lived in the <soimtri^ which under 
the Mauryan Empire were induded in the vicerwaity of 
Ujjain." 

We are not eoncemod here witli the various events of 
Pu0amitra Suhga's life. We are only concerned here 

#JE CAniraerce baiipffn ih^ Riimtm nnii /sAs, pp. 
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witilt the kivaAioo of India by Demelriui^ ^iUi his generals 
Apollndotm and Mcnender and tlie siege of Madhynmika 
by tile Yavanaa in his time. 

This siege of Madhyamika is suppoi'ted to some 
extent by the grammarian FataiJjali {a contemporary 
of the Sitnga King. Pu^yamitra) who to illitsirate the 
use of the iioperfeei tense (to denote an event whieh had 
recently iiappened) quotes the example.** ‘The Yavana 
was besieging Saketa: The Y'avana was besieging Mad- 
hjTimikS/ The siege of MadhyamikS is attributed to 
ApolJodotns by Tarn®* who concludes that the country was 
conquered and the Sibis™ whose coins have l>emi found at 
Kagari near Chittor and whose original country was 
aliout »Jhang in the Southern Panjah were brought and 
settled there by A polled oLus.”’ This is however a pure 
speculation. The possibility' is that the turmoil which 
must have folhiwed in the wake of the Greek invasion 
cotijfielled the 5ibis to seek refu^ tilsewhero and their 
aetilcment at Madbyamika probably was aJUected after 
the retirement of the Greeks, AU these events must have 
happenwl by 175 B.C,“ 

Now let us exatnine the information we get in the 
conquMi of Madliyamtka by Nakula. The first imporlimt 
IKtiht is that, the city must have been defended Iw the 
\a(adhiina Brahmanas and that they were conquered. 
There is every possibility Umi the event Jiere fioints to 
the siege of Madhyantikii, a town which haa iH-en identi- 
fitMi wi^ Nagari near Ghitior in fathom Rajputaiia”-^ 
the action being cleverly transferrwl from the Yavanas to 
Nakula. The probability i.-j that the Sinigas were the 

“ KteSbofii, Ind. Ant. Vll. p, 20fi. 
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Vn(.tulliaiui: BriLiima^s Va^ and Sidlga both in SaiLs- 
krit mean Banyan tree. It is curious to note, however, that 
according to the Munu-Starli the Vtt^bonaa were the 
offspring of on outcasts Braluua^ by a Brahman a mother 

(X. 21). 

Lasily there is another list (M.B,, Tf, 47, 19) in which 
the names of the Cinas, Quiios, Sakas and Odraa appear 
in & descending order. The appeanmee of the Hnnas may 
at once moke ua jump to the conclnsion that the text 
must be of tho 5th century or later when the IndLajis to 
their cost came to know of the Huns. But these are not 
the HOiias of the 5lh century and neither iheir preseni^ 
within the Ixnmdarius of India should he sought for. They 
probably I’epresent llie Riting-nu settled on the lorders of 
China, who drove away the Yile-Chj and whose depreda¬ 
tions caused the Hnn kings to build the Great Wall as a 
protcctioD against their inroads. The order in which 
the tribes are mentioned here is cjuite appropriate. First 
come the great Chinese people then the Hupas or Httmg- 
nii from the Mongolian side, then the Saka tribes settled 
near B^syk-lml in the beginning of ihc second centuiy 
E.C,*** and tliea finally the O^ras or the inhabitants of 
Swat aljout whom we shall have to say something later on. 
The mention of the Odras immediately after the Sakas 
probal)ly points to the route which a section of the Sakna 
took after their defeat by the Yiie'Chi which landi’d them 
in r^wat and thence to Ki-pin. In thtH list the author of 
the SabMpirrn geeme to emphasise the ethnic importance 
of the races in their proper order. 

The foregoing discusBioxi so far has tended to prove 
by various internal evidcnceH to throw light on the prob¬ 
able date of the Sabha-paTvn, The gengraphic^al |iostttoiis 
of the B^ikas, £akas, Tukharaa, Kahkns, Hunas, Cinas, 
etc,, Iiave Iwen discussed already. The light which is 
thrown by the alluaions to Antakhi and Roma (which show 


Cll. El, p. SIX. 
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uounihCit-t&ii witjj t!l(^ Greek Eitd the Rooiim world) on the 
probahle date of the SuhiiA'parvn. has been further Limreas- 
ed by the mentitm of Madhyaiaika. Weighing ail the 
eviijen(!££ it may be aaid that the events referred to in the 
Sahhaparnsa range between 184 II,C, to 148 B.C.. t.a., Llie 
period of Pasyamitra Strhga. 

That was the period of lla> Brahmanicai 
rerival. It is perhaps in this period that the 
Piiiidus tlie heroes of the ^rohabborata first ap¬ 
pear in a r^Hika or supplementary rule to Paaini (IV, 
I, 44) attributed to Katvayana (ISO B,C,). It is also 
in the second centu^ B.C, that we find unmistakable 
allusions to wbal we may call an epic poem in the aiwount 
of the MahMhns^a. which alludes to the poetic treatment 
of the epic and speaks of the epic characters,®* It seems 
that this was the formative period of the epic, though 
nobody need have any doubt that the story existed in some 
form or tile other long U^fore it as mentioned in AhuByann 
GThyasutra (III, 3. 1} which mentions Bhrirata, 


rn 

After the conquest of the four quarters by the 
Pandava brothers the proper ntmoapiiere for the Rfljnsuyn 
satTifiw was created. The rulers from all the quarters 
of India including Duryodhana were invited to attend the 
Rajamya. One could easily conjure up the vision of 
such a function by witnessing the installation ceremoney 
of a Hindu ruling chief of some sUnding, There are 
Yajflns to which the Brahmanaa throng, then there are 
processions in which all the wealth of the state is jjarud- 
eti, limn there are datharn in which the Sartlara and 
Jagirdara make presents to their overlord. This cere¬ 
mony in the ancient times must have been presented with 
the pomp and show many times multiplied. As repoitcd 


^ Thr CainhnflQA Ifniory of Intlin, Vul, 1, j». 2S3, 
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hy Duryodhana. the tribnte payers simply thronged at 
the gates of yurlhisvhira. tint! smdi was Ihe court etiquette 
that even the people of standing could gaiu admission 
with d!iffict]lt}^ A taqoh of barhartc splendour was added 
by the prceenoe of seiui-Larliaric tribes of the Himalayas, 
the riinduknsh and beyond. There were also Llie Santals, 
the Kiriltas, and the Sbaras from the eastern and central 
India. Vying wilh them were the long established states 
of the Panjab and other parts of India who had brought 
horses, elephants, shawls, pi'eciaiia stones, gold, Bilrer, fnr- 
nitnre eto,, as gifts. As h natural Dui'ycNlltana Uie scion 
of an ancient hut impoverished fnmily was fired with jeal- 
oiLsy at such display of wealth, The report of the Bajasfiya 
assembly which he made to DbrtarSs||ra. his father, is of 
gi'cat import from the point, of view of the historical geo¬ 
graphy of India, in the following pages an attempt will 
be made to determine the locations of \Tirioiis states with 
a full description of the presents which they^ brought:—^ 
Va^adLana (M.B., [1, 45, 24), Literally the word 
means made or oonsisting of the l^yan or Indian fig 
tree nr its wood. In the Mahabhdritta Adiparva (1, 01, 58) 
the name has been derive^l from an efmnymous king 
Vatadliana. wlio was of the same Kiodhavaia group 
as the eixinynioits kings of VahJtkas, Madras and SauvTras, 
etc. (I, 01), In the rdyottuparm (V, 5, 24) it is oUMiiioocd 
that they had assembler! on the side of the Kauravas. in 
tlm SftMSpnrua (11, 29, 7) their country is tnentionetl to 
be Madhyamikfi which has lieen mdenllfied with N^agarl 
ne ar Chittor in southern Rajputana, thoagh' their pre- 
sence should not conclude that they were the original iii- 
hahitants of the pJa(.e. At another place (M.B., IT, 45, 
241 the Va(adhana Brahmatias (Bmhnifiind 
said to iie engaged in the pr<>fessiut] of paring cattle 
{ffottianfah) had assembled collectively in hundreds 
!^au(jh§ah) with mnnmerable gifts at the palace of Yudhi§- 
Ihira. The word ^atamhgha is probably significant 
pointing to the existence of more thou one Vatadhana 
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up I lie questiiou of KiunlxijiiE.^^ He quotes a gdiha from a 
J A taka (Fausboll, VI. 210) which establishoa b&yuiui 
rcaAOuable doubt that the Kanjboja* were of Iraniaii extrac¬ 
tion. The ^tiihd 13 quoted below with the comfuentary: — 

^ ’nriFr ■^rnr ^ httow w % 

wJiiT ff^in I 

gs5fi{hf5 ^3r?5^i^^ I 

“Those men are csounted pure wbi» kill frog^, worms, bees, 
snakes or insects as thev will, — 

Those are your savage ciistoms which I hate,— 

Such as Knmboja Iiordes might emulate. 

With the Iranians tlie destruction of Aliramiiiiic 
creatureti was a duty, Itr* Narhunu od the sycngth of 
Nepalese tradition** ideulifieti Tibet with Kamhoja,^* 
in the AfiffiiUum Nmya (I, p, 213; TV, 222, 253, 
2<J1) Kamboja is meDtioned with Gaudhira os one of the 
sixtet'u Jfmapadfi,i. Di the Pnmmathadipani on the 
Pf^anfitthu (P, T, S, ed. p. 113) Bvaraks occurs with 
Kamhoja, This a very impoTtant reference lo which we 
shall revert in eonnet-tiou with the proper ideutiBcation of 
Kamboja. 

In A;Soka's inscriptirm Kamboja is placed with Yomt. 
GaudhaMi, Lnthika and Pitanaka (Dhaiili. V, 4_ 

IT, p, 87) Kanilx>ja b1ih> appears at Girnar fV. 5. 
^ at Matisera, the Vonas and Kamliojaa 

(Sni, 10 are coupled. In the Mathurli 

*»/Aw Kamb^lit tfi‘i Vmitt, p, 213. in fhn 'Wpetm, 

Ptihl/tvi ami lijic/rfit Pcrtniii in lirm^inr cyF tht- fa/# 

Mt-f.lmm Dtutur I^eihot^tnyi Buhnimfi Snttptna Slrrilvjurif & 
Iveijrap, 1004. This wrtiirti? ho9 bwn ntmtniflrued Lv Jtr G K 
NBriiiiau ia ,T.H.A.S. 1IU2 pp. 

’* Jd/alla, Tr. TT, p, UO. 

T»Tonchor, IcoHOffraphic houddhi^u*, |i. IJJ4, 

*■ J.K.A,!S,. [ip, 

” Hahsingoti. ni, I, p. 97. 
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Lion Capital macriptioti of the chief queen of 

llajulfl (ea.Hv Ist ceiiLurj- A.D.) Steis Konow reads the local 

flame i>f the queen aa Kamula meaning the KnmhojaiK'* 

In the MaJiUbhamtu {Snhha-parna, 24, 22) they are 
placed with the Darndas, and in the f'dyogqmrta (III, 
ISO. 30) they are found in the company of the Sakflii, Pulin- 
das and the Tavanas, and in tlte (IX 373) 

tliey are found with the Cfnaa. According to Manu. 
they were K^atriyas who became degraded through the 
estinct of sacred riles {ManustHrii, X, 43-44): their evil 
customs are referred to in the ^antiitarvu (CCVIl, 
75fil)-fl3). In the narwimSti (Xllf, 763-114; 775-83) 
it jg said that they were degraded, by Sngara and ordered 
to shave their whole head after the fa«hicm of the Yavanaa:— 
^PETai fprhfiT—^Rt ftrf; tr 

ipW ^«JW: lhiPTTP r r <3va>r ri: 

fffTWiTT I 

It is obvious that the Hindus who by religion wore 
ordained to have Sikh® or a top-knot looked askance 
towards those who hnd all (Jieir hair shaved; 'shaved like 
Yavanas (YaTmamuiidf^). shaved like Kamboja 
mimda)' were contemptuous terms in vogue since 
the days of Ponini ((laiipat^ha on MnyiiTatynmsaMdi 
11. 1. >2). 

Another distinguishing feature of the Sambnja 
loonirv' is its horses. In ihe SQhh&ptir-m (II, 45. 20:47, 4) 
the Kamlioja horses are mentioned. The horses which 
the people of Kamboja brought as presentation to 
Ytidhig^hira (M.B, II. 47, 41 numbered thra? hunilred, 
ihey were varigated, stiotted or iiwckkd with black 
{kalm^aih) or of Titlii*a breed (Tittim is the name of a 
country ns well, M.B., \T, 2084, 3375) which were 
fattened on the fruits of Salvadora Persiesa {piltt) and th© 
nuts of Terminala C'atappn {tkgudaik). Their snouts 
are compared with the parrot’s beak {hikmimikmh). 


’* CI1, 11, p. -36. 
F. D 
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In the JStuhi sloriea the Kotnlwj mulea {Kambojnht 
assatam, J, IV, 654. G, ^2) are mentioned. In the 
MaliBvastu (ii, 185) the mi{>erb horsi^ of Kamboja 
(Kawthojaka asaavara) bx^ praised. In tW Surtiangula- 
(Vnl. I, p. 1"24) Kamboja is spoken as the home 
of horses {Kcnahojo (UisHitam Syaidnfim}, In the Jain 
(■tlfijra(fhy(i7ia Sutra ii. is said t/hat a trained Kamboja 
horse excelled all horaw in speed and no noise could frigh¬ 
ten it {Jmn. Siiitm, S. B. E.. Part IT. p. 47). The im¬ 
portance of the Kamboja horsj^ was also recognised in the 
ArthASastin (drfw, l.r. p. 148, 3rd. ed,). 

Besides the mares, the Kamboja people .sent as presents 
to Yudbi^thira cowa and chariots irothayo^idffavaim^f^a) 
fM. IJ., II 45, 20) in good nunibei' and three hundred 
camels {H, 45,21); 47,4). ITioy also sent ns presents clothes 
made of sheep’s wool and lynx furs deootatsd with gold 
{ai^av^^amnmr^adarmnjatarufMpn^^ (M, B., IT, 

47, 3), shawb and skins {pmr^rdjinajaukk^m^m (lit.). 
At another place the Kamliojas are said to have presented 
vei 7 valuable blankets {pordr^hyimapikambaliin) and the 
blnck, grey and red skins of the deer {Kadali-SIrffo. 

mokani) {M.B.. II. 45, 1!>), The Kadali skin is describ- 
c<l ill the ArthaMstru (pp. 80-81) as of rough ()tialitv and 
two ft. long; ita another quality the Candrottara Kadali 
which was only one third of its len0.h had vaHcf-ated mocn- 
like spots. The smallness of the skin indicaiee that the 
Kadali skins were probably of a species of very small deer 
or some rodent. 


By the foregoing detaib it must have been evident by 
this time ihat the E^ibojaa were Important people, but 
strange as it may look the Indologists are not at all unani¬ 
mous in the location of this country. Lassen doubtfully 
plm^es Kambcfja in the south of Kashgar and east of modern 
KMrist^. (Ind. Alt., Map), According tti Rhye Davids^* 
It was a country in die extreme north-west of India with 


^ Buiidlntt /ndia, p, tSt, 
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Dvaroki af4 tta capital. Vincent Smith” seema to place it 
among thi; moantains of Tibet and Hiiulukush pcrbapa in 
agreement with the view of Mr, Foucher who quotee for his 
ideutiilcation the NepaJeae tradition.** Sylvain Levi as 
we shall see later on identifies it with KifiristUi (J. A. 
1023), Prof. H. C. ^yehowdhury^** on the strength of a 
passage from the Kan^parva (VUI, 4, 5) places 

Rajapnra as contiguous to Kamboja. He identifies 
Rnjapum of the Karniuparira with the ttajapura of Yuan 
Chwang** placed in the south or south-east of Kashmir. 
Thus we can sec that willow-the-wisp Kanxboja has been, 
shifting grounds from Tibet to Afghanistan and even 
south of Kashmir. Prof. Jayacajidra** however has dis¬ 
cussed the question afresh and he has on the basis of 
very strong evidenctra identified Kamboja with Badaksh^i 
and the Pamirs, lie lakes up the theory of Pro. Eaychow- 
dhury first aiul shows that the Kambcqa couutry whitdi 
according to Prof, Raychowdhiiiy was the ancient name 
of the present Chibhal country in the south or south-east 
of Kashmir and also Harara District reaching to llie 
tvestem confines of Ksfiristin, coaid not represent Kam- 
lioja as the ancient names for this joint tract was Uraga or 
Uraia (the .Arasces of the Alexandrian historians) for 
tfazara and Abhi-sara for tJic modem Chibhal, He then 
takes up the references fiHJtn Yaslot whidi assigns Mrnti 
in the sense ‘to go* to the ionguage of the Kambojaa and 
shows that the Ghalcha language of the Pamirs and the 
countries on the head waters of the Oxim mostly contain 
the root in the sense *to go*, He also quotes 

^ahAb/iurdta to show that Kamboja and VahJIka were often 
used as Dtand'ta eompi^und and therefore their countries 

fJirrl/t liuUtrjt <»/ indtti, jj. JW. 

*' iJttiftrg of /Ttxiia, pp. yi-l35, 

L' Icotif/rgrapitiff lunuldhiqutf, p. 134. 

Watterfl, I, p, 284, 

** /fkamt bhivii awr utkf hiV4il. pp 297-30A SaibTat IBHT. 
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vem ooutumioous. As in our opinion Prof. Javucaiidru 
has hit at the right jdeutiiieuLion his urgunienis ii^d a 
little more eluddaLiori ojid supjxirt, 

Wu havu alitady seen that moat of the Indologists are 
convinced of tlie Iranian cotnnectiom of the Kiumbojas, 
that leaves out Chihhal country out of consideration The 
eODsensus of opinion also seems to W in favour of locating 
Kamboja in the north-west of luflia. That the country 
iiVua situated in the north even ns late os the early seventh 
ceriLujy is evident from the Ciiiupaign of Muktapida 
l.atftaditya of Kashmir (6D5-73ii A.D.). Alter ooni^Uj^' 
ing AvantI Lalitaditya euLerefl the r^ion of north {Rnja* 
faningini, (V. I(J3), After defeating the Kanibojaa he 
deprived them of their horses {Ih.. IV. 165). The Tiihha- 
ra^ also ahnodoaed their horses and fled (Ib., IV. 106). 
Immediately after them the Bhau^as aiul Daradas are 
meniiotied and as the location of Ihe BhauUas of 
Baltist^ and Ihdor and Dardistan is practically oar- 
tail], the Kuail)ojas could only be placed in KuhristSii, 
BfUkh-Badakshon and I he Pamira. Tliere is another 
very important i-efercuoe in Buddhist literature which 
should settle the location of Kamboja. As airoadv men* 
tioned in the Parmatthudipini (P. T. p. 113) a com¬ 
mentary* on the PHitratfh’u liie name of Dvaraka occurs 
with KAujK:ga. Nkturally our mind is diverted to the 
famous Dvaraka in Kathiawar anti we begin feeling tho 
absurdity of tlie reference. Bui lliere is very little doubt 
that iihe Dvoraks of the Pfir(ivmtthatiipi^.t could l)e identi¬ 
fied with the coimtTy of Darwar—the esatt Persian trans¬ 
lation of Dvaraka in Lhe north of Badakshaii, Rhys 
Davids very nearly hits the nail when he descriljeH Dviraia 
as tile capital of KumhojUt this is however not definite. 
The Tambyw)! (X'tolemy, VI. 11,0) which Ptolemy places 
south rif the Oxiis is explameil by M. I^^vi os KamtK>ja only 
the initiols going alteration —a distinguishing feature of 
the Austro-Asintic languages. He has ahowii the exact 
parallel of the same plieuomena occurring in the far cast 
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in the Rfimf* •* words as K6iiii)oja «nd Soodboja*** An other 
very unportont. roferenev iti this connectiori is foimii in 
IdrisI, a me<lieval Arab "eograpber. After describing the 
l)eaiiti{>s of Badakaban, llie fertility of its soil, ito fnilta, Ita 
good breed of horses and mules imd its richly coloured pre¬ 
cious stones auti the musk brought from Wakhati he 
mentions that BadaksJiikn bordei-ed on Qanntij () u 
dependeuey of India.*"' Thpie (‘Aunot lie any douhf that the 
Qaiiatij of fdrssT is a mistake for Qabiiuj-Kanilioj. The 
misplacing of the dots in the manuacripts of idrisi’s Geo¬ 
graphy is a common wouiTfDce, Thus Ikhiiiau is invariab¬ 
ly written «s Namian*^ and also Kiishan is written as 
Noaban.*" Apparently iu the time of TJrisi the extent of 
the territory' of the Kaml^ojas had mneh decreased as Bada- 
kah^ is meutioneil ns n f^eparate state. Now (lie problem 
rises where to place the Kamboja of Idris! l The pointer 
is towards Kaflristan—its Indian relationship pointing to 
the enzerainty of the Sh^is of Kfibul. 

The extent of the Kumlioja country in ancient times 
could be fixed up |>erhaps by the countries which now 
sfieak Galchab languages—the spcakei's of Wokhi 
Shighnl, SarikoU. Zebaki. SaiiglTchl or Ishkashmi, 
Munj^i, Yiidgba and Yftghnobi ]>erbaps represent the 
ancient Kimbojas and Paraumkotnbojas, la this con¬ 
nection it should l >0 rememliered that tlie membeTS of 
the Galchah speaking group of languages are mainly con¬ 
fined to the Famir tKiuntrv alsmt the head-waters of 

m 

the Qsus and ere kiunded on the west by Cadakshan 
which probably' in former times*'' also spoke Eostern- 
Irnnian. 

As mentioned in the Ra/jburamwa (IV, 70) jewels 
were among the renowned products of the country. 

im p. 64, 

La (tfographic dt Tr. Juubert, Vul. I, pp, iTS-TQ. 

“* fb,, pp. ^5fJ^ 4(4 

•* fii., pp, 4B2. 

•'* T.ingiiutit Survpg of intUa, Vol, X, pp. 486-07. 
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Marco Polo (1272—7^) speaks of tlie aiiire and rubies of 
Bodakshan which had become famous in the form 
of Balas.*^^ Captain Wood in hta Journey to the source of 
the Osns heard of the ruly mines twenty miles off 
Ishk^hm in the district called Gharan on the right bank of 
the Oxus river*”' and he personally visited the lapis lazuli 
mines in the Kokcbu Valley.** The silver mines of Badak- 
shin were also famous. In the Arab times there were 
rith silver mines at Anderab and also mines at Wakh&n**, 
It is interesting to note that there is an agricuitura] 
comniunity in the Fanjab which is known as Kamboh, 
Uiough it is difficult to saj what relation they bear 
to Uie ancient Kambojiuns. There are various traditioas 
current among the Kambohs about tlieir original home; 
some hold that they hailed from Kashmir, some trace 
their origin to Garh Ghazni; some say that their ances¬ 
tors aided with the Kurus In the great Mahibhtrata 
battle, the majority wiUi their chief Sndaksba were killed 
and the renmanta settlml at Nlibbh; some bold th at 
the word b a compound made of Iranian Kai and j\nboh 
and therefore the tribe has descended from the Kai 
dynasty of Iran etc.“* It is remarkable that nmst of the 
traditions point to the tram-Indus origin of the tribe and 
their Irauiaii connections. Perhaps they are the modern 
representatives of the ancient Kambojians of Painirs, 
Karpasika (M,B. II, 47, 7). It b a very rare word 
and as far as my information goes only appears once in 
the Mah Sbbaiatn. The historicity of the place however 
b fully estabJtailed bj* its reference in an inscription at 
Sivflchi. In tha inscription No, 143, the gift of one Araha 


*>**/A„ p, 4$a, 

« Wood, W. dl,, |i. xxsm. 

« IK aw. ' 

w /ft., p. ITl. 

W. Barthold, liotrK to ih* 

do. B7. ]m. 


Motftftil inviifi^n, pp. 


*^***^* **f Ptinjah muf 

A.H ,f., ^oL IT, pp. 449-44. 
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from Karpam-grlaim ia mentioned.'’* The rarity of ihe 
word which is not repeated in SSfiebT inecriptifjiis | 7 ertiapa 
points to the gmt disUnce of the KhrpasiH country and 
the difficulties of oommunicatiou between India and that 
country. 

As the Mahdhharata is silent as regards the direction 
and situation of this rountry let us examine in detail 
whether any other sonree speaks about the country. Hap¬ 
pily the author of Fan yu tm ming^ a Sanskrit-Chinese 
lexicon”* of Li-yen (713, died f)eLween 78h-!)5) ixMue^ lo our 
['escue. For Kip-in or Kapi^, the modern Kafirist nu Li. 
yen gires the Sanskrit equivalent Karpisiaya, tie correct 
form of which according to Bagchi should Ite EapiiSaya." 
no reasons, hf>wever, have lieeii assigned by him for correct¬ 
ing this reading which in oar view is correct—the Karpi- 
rfaya and Kapiia being two different spellingB of the same 
word. A fuller account of Ki-pin ts needed to determine 
its identification with Karpasika. 

It was a belief of the older Sinologists that Ki-pin in 
the time of Han and Wei |)eriod denoted Kashmir, and 
in T'ang period it was identified with Kapiia** or the 
country drained ly the northern tributaries of the Kabul 
river. In tlie T’ang period there can be no doubt that 
Ki-piit and Kapiaa denoted the same localitv.*'** 
Sten Koriow bae examined in detail tbe identification of 
Ki-pin in Han and Wei periods specLiDy by L^vi‘”‘ who 
bases his argument on certain Chinese works which 
identify Ki-pin with Kashmir, His argunjcnt may bo 
summed up as follows r In the oM annals which distin- 

Tbft Honimioiii* of Ssarli, Tol. I, p, 314. 

*■ J^rabodhchnufl™ Rngidii. M-itr Samkrit^hindh^ 

Tnme If, pp. 34(M6, Pari# im 

Ih., p. 347. 

St#^a Kannw; for ref^reiscp, see Sp. Ind., XIV, p, 00. 01, 

riiBTHtiiiw, jur Ift T/>u~Kir 

p, 62, 1003. St, Fetemburg'. 

J.A., EX. VI. pp. 371 Jf, 
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Ki-pin from Kao-fu or Kabul could lie a rcjidcruig 
of die Indian word Kapira oomparAbb with Ptolony's 
Kaspeiria (VII, 1. 42) and Kaapeiraioi wbich may repre- 
seiii Knsptra—Kashinira^ After producing ImpressiTe 
argumenla hasc<1 on old Chinese dotuimunts and the exami¬ 
nation of Fahieii’s mute to India which refers Ki-pin aa 
lying towards the west of Kashmir, Sten Konow mmea to 
the conclusion that Ki-pin did nm imply different giw.gra- 
phica! designations at twfi difTcrent periods but only 
denoted Kaftristan.'^ If as M. L^vi believed the original 
Indian word for Ki-pEn was ICapira then it has some Con- 
neotion with Knrpiisika which did not indicate 
ICashmir as It is mentione*! elsewhere as a separate 
gnographical entity in the Vjiayimipnrtn (MR., If. 48.13), 

Another interesting point brought out by M. I.,4Tfi'“ is 
the equation of KapEifa-Kamlioja. Kapiila‘** is changed to 
Kn-bu-^ Iw the Tibetan translator of the MahamnyiiriJ““ 
TTiis change of Kapi^ Tf< Kj^husa rttisCfl the question 
which M. L^n has discussed, whether Kayii^a and Kam- 
boja are not the same. In Kspi^ and Kamlioja he finds 
an effort to render the spelling of a strange word which he 

K«S,= f= I" 

there seems to have been an aspirate in the middle f and 
z which has been left out in SsJiakrit. In the G^reek name 
of Kamhyscs—Ka (m) Imjiya the aspirate is changed to 
sibilant. But Solinus. the copyist of Pliny»«', calls the 
Capitfa of Pliny as Caphusa,. which the Delphine editors 
have altered to Capissa. Here two points should be 
marked, firstly the change of i to « aa in the Tibetan 
trammription alrea*)y desmlted and the Dialntcnance of 
the aspirate pA which disappears in (he Greek spelling of 

«« Ih. IX. ri, i>. Ul. 

Tl. 1033, 

Cajtifii quam diru it C^ruM, Plinv Vr 92. 

*«■ J.A. ti. p. m. im. 

Cmwiagbuni. Thu Ancitni uf India, p. 2^. 
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Ka (m) bujiya-Cambyees. 1$ it ati elTort on itiF part of 
Solinos to render the spelling of n word with infix ph whieh 
ban disappeared by the Sanskritisation of Kapi^, 
Kamboja and aiso ^rpasa (ika) ? The form Kaphiuta 
for £api^ wiucb seems to be ecpiiYalent to Karpasa 
could be explained. Kupasa is equal to Kapus as in 
^Mjaj'athi with the dlanppearanee of ancient pha frr>m both 
the forms substituted by the labial p; the Greek form 
however, maintains the ancient aspirate pha. The two 
aspirates appear clearly in the Li Lie of Kadphi^fs when 
progress brought the Kuf^ias from Kuei-Chitang to the 
district of Kao-fu (Kabul) in Chine.% transcription. The 
title of Kadphizcs is flymmetrical to the title of Tak.silea 
under which the king of Tak^ila was known to the his¬ 
torians of Alexander.’"^ Both are The name of 

Kadphi^es in Kbaroathf is apclt as Kapbasa or Kapaga''^ 
on his coins found at Taxi la n tid Li^vi’s interpretation of 
his Ixdonging to Kapi^a is quite sound. "'' 

•Vnother alteration of Kapiia Kamlwja M, Ldvi quotes 
from the In the Kashmir recension'" tlie read¬ 

ing ifi Arfjttam Kapiiam naihim (A*, 44, 27) which in 
Ksemendiii's RamayaDajtrafijari (fV, 252) Ijccotne Aratt^b- 
Bnlht. Kamboja. 

Ill connection with M. Levi 's theory that the Katnlwja 
and Knpifia are the same one may offer by the way of 
suggestion only the occurrence of the initials Kam in 
Kamdesit, Kamah a river etc. Kamdcah in Kafir language 
16 callM KiVmlirom,"* The upper region of the Bashgol 
Valley is Katirgfj) (Lutdeh in Chit rail and Kamtoz in 
Pushtu), tlie middle portion is Muman (Madiigal in 
Chitrali) and the lower part Khm (Kiimdesh in Chitrali 

ri. !ft23. p. 62. 

’»* Pinini, T\\ 1, T74 

H112-*3. pp. 44. fit. 

““ For nlliPT Epdliofi of the nann' see C.I. p, LXTT. 

Wober, H^v’.d}f/ina. p, 26 ftOte. 

Robertaon, Thr Kafirt of tfmduhah^ p. 2l, Ijcnubm, 
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Aiul Karno^ tu Pushtu*^*). Knm itj BastignU ajiU Kniuoz 
iu Pushtu seem lo point to the (‘oimeetioD of KMristan 
with anoieui Rumboja. 

Thus before us i» platjed a Boggestioji that Rapi^ 
Kambojs denoted the same geographical unit. To iliifi 
mny also lx; added K^rpasikn which on acct>unt of its rare 
appearance seems to lie clinging to scime original form 
phonetically very near to the Sanskritised foiTn RarpSsika 
when more (gammon form as Kapiton and Kani>»oja wero 
lieing com in only used. One thing whidt has Iwen mnde 
clear in the Mahabhdrafa is that thongh Kaftriston might 
have formed a part of Kniiiboja repnWie, its separate geo¬ 
graphical name ns Karpasiha in maintained. Later on 
however there was no difference between Kamboja and 
Kapi^a, as Tdrisi's Q^mauj, a dependency of the Hindu 
Kings of Kabul could not anythii^ else but KJllirbifin. 
There is another thing which deserves our attention. 
Does the word Kafir in Ka,firistSti denote the usual can- 
temptnous term in Arabic for the non-believers or does it 
signify the land of the Kapirs or some siuih original form 
from w'htch the word Kdrp^ika originated? Or is it 
possible that as Kani^ka has lieoome Kanerka bo Kapi^a 
has changed lo Kafir’** (Walters, loc. Ht., Vnl. I, p, 124)? 
ff Ki'piti transcribes some original name as Kapir as 
suggested ly L^vt, then it ts probably Kiifiristan and not 
Kaspelro which is nearer to it philotogicaily. 

The gift of the Kafir country to YaJhisihirji at tlie 
tiitu* of the R^fasiiiya were also in keoping with the 
tradition of their i-oimtiy (M. R., IT. 47, 7). Tl»ey are 
addressed as Sudms who hronght with them hundred 
thousand of slave girls, resident of the Karpflsika cotmby. 
who were brown-oyed, Btendcr-waisted {Sjfamnmnryi), 
whose hair grew luxuriantly and who w^re bedecked in 
golden onmmenls. They also Iwought the goat-skins, and 
tlepr-skina worthy of even the Brilhinapaa. It is no wonder 


/6., p. 71. 
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ijhat the Kafire are introduced as bringing staves. Slavery 
till very recently was very conmion among the Ko^rs in, 
whtkse uouittry the women were regcdjLrly sold as ehnLtels, 
The gift of the goat-skins throws light on the prodntje 
of the land. Even till recently, and there is no reason to 
believe, that the Lhings have changed for the 
better, the boys and poor men of Kahriftan only 
wore gout-skins. It ivas used by the great majority while 
raiding or htmiiiig or when herding or watobing their 
flocks. The goat-skin is a shapelet^ wrapper girdleil at 
the waist by a leather strap. It only partially covers tin? 
neck and the cliCid und reaches half down the thigha,^^^ 
No description of the Kapi^ country without the 
Kiipi^yanl Surii*'* lo which Paiiini has devoted a whole 
Shtra is complete though it b not mentioned among the 
gifts to Yudhi^thira. Till very recently wine was prepar* 
ed in Euflristan out of grapes. The grape juice was 
obtained by an extremely simple press. It was tltcn 
allowed to ferment in a goat-s^n. The new wine woa 
extremely uninviting, but when kept two or three years 
it was dear and strong."* 

Citroka (hl.B. .11, 4(t, 21). No direction is given. 
Prom the Buddhist lilcrature p. 350) we 

And A Citt^a moitulain which is also mentioned in the 
Vii^addfdmaffffa (p. 282),"^ It may be identified with the 
mofiem ChitraJ State in Dir,^ Swat, and Chitrat Agency 
with an area of 45D0 sq, miles. It comprises the whole of 
Kashkar-bala or I'pper Kashkar, i.e„ the Tirich VaUev, 
which nins norlliwards from Tirich-mir for 60 miles until 
it joins the Turikho Valley; thence the combined stream 
runs south for 4tl miles threagh the Miilkhn Valley and 
joins the Kho Valley lielow Mastuj. On the north idands 
Hindukusb range, on the west Badaksban and KufirlstSn, 

goWilanD, fit, pp, 5U8-&, 

PfiAini, TV. a, 8f). 

< i< UDb«rt«in. loes. dt., pp, 558-59, 

H, C. Iaw, Eart{f . p. 41 . 
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OD the ^uth Ulr, and on ea^^t tlue (itlgit Agency, Mastuj 
and Yfiain>“ 

Kuknra M.B,^ tl, 40, 21; 48, 14, 15, Ai one place 
(M.B. II, 4B, 14) they appear with the Ainba^^has, 
Tark^yas, Viwtrapaa, Palilavaa and at the other (U, 48, 
15) with the $atiJidikaa and Sakaa. 

Knknras were a very ancient tribe forming a com¬ 
ponent of the great confederation. In Megao- 

thenes"* a very uncommon deseription of the tribe ia giTcn. 
They are desxTibed aa a tribe lining in the mountains and 
baring henda like dogo, they wore clothed in the skins of 
wild Ijeast-s, whose speech was barking; and who being 
arnied with daws, lived by hunting and fowling.. Ap¬ 
parently the story has l^een fahrioated from the word 
Knknra xncamtig '‘dog'", Pliny (YU, ii, 14-22) also re¬ 
peats the same story. They are also nientionod in llie 
inscription of V'a^is^fpuLi-n. rulumayi issued in his 19lh 
regniii year‘“" where they arc placed with Apariiiita. 

Probablv they could be identified with the great Kho- 
khar or Khokhnr tribe of the Paujab, They are found be¬ 
tween the Ja(s, Rajputs, Arains, and Cuhf&s. They are 
most nuiueroiis along the valley of Jhelum flod Chenah and 
specially in Jhang and Shabpur districts. They are also 
Foimd, though in smaller number on the lower Indus and 
Satlaj. espeoially in T^jihore, also along the foot of the 
hills from the Jheiuni to the Satlaj. The Khokhara of 
Gujariil and SiSlkot have a tradition that th^ arere at 
first settled at Garb Kharana of which thev were dispos- 
fiesserl liy TUuur. In Akbar’s time they were the principal 
iriUy in Dasuya Paiagana in Qoshiyarpur. and Uict now 
give their name tc» the Khokharain to a tract which 
contains some fifty villages in all hiiL tlirce of which 

-------- I 

Imp. 6Sflx.. p. 301* 

Anrknt j>, 79^ 

ittfl IS, Sht, of 

Vfll. lY, |ip, 1D8-9. 
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are in Kapiirthala State on tiic border of Dasuya 
TabsiL^'*- 

Thi' ofigiti of the KhokliArs h obscure. In tlie 
Jbelutn district they claim HAjpilt descent fvom Bharat 
and JasratJ** Some other Khokbars ooiuu'ct ihetnscivca 
with Peraian Kings, specially Daiiak whose descendantB 
according to the KLokhar traditiou weiv called Kaghansis. 
They also give their traditiona] history and mcntinii a 
long list of kings as their ancestors.WL\t was their 
exact situation in the second century B.C, cannot 
be said. But if their traditional rehitionslup with the 
Vrsnis is taken for granted then they may perhaps be 
placed in lloshiarpur district whidi is the protiabie 
llndspot of a solitary bilingual coia of ihe Vrs^i republic. 
In the first century B.C. or even earlier they seem to 
have moved to the lAwer Sind and Kach and Kalhiawid. 

Kfiraskara. M.B. 11, 4li, 21. They are also men- 
tbned tu the Ba^idhayana Dharma Sutra (I, 2, 14). 
ISaudk&yma prescribes eapatiation after a visit to the 
countries of the Ara^pis, the Karaskaras, the Pundras, 
the Satmras, the Vahgas, the Kalmgas and the Prgnunas. 
They also appear in the lifiud/idyam ( XX , 

III (14), AjfastQjfiba {XXlf. <>. IB) and the nirantfakeii 
Siitrtjs (XVTl, 6). Panini was also acquainted with 
their esiatenoe. Karaskaro Vrk^ft (VI, I, 156) means 
a tree growing in the cmintiy of the KHraakaras. The 
Karaskaras may probably be identified as a section of the 
Chitralis living in Kasbq^ Valley. As Citrakas proljalily 
represent Chitralis, we have to nsaume fhe existence of 
two stales within the boundaries of moctei'n Chitra! in 
ancient times. 

Tjjhajaugha: M.B,. H, 46. 21. Again no informa¬ 
tion ia available with regard to their provenance. 


•** Sose. he. ciL, Vol. 1. p. (i.T9. 

Ih., i,p. 

>« n., pp. 641-Mil. 
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AppaitmUy they lire diRttitg^uelieiJ frotn i.he IjoIuw who are 
meiiiiotieci with the pArAiuakfiinbojas and the ^ikas 
H, 24). They iilso f^etn to lie diUereiit from 
tile lA)hite.s with their ten wliose 001111117 

Arjium conquered after Kaalimir fl, 24, Tft) and 

whidiipitiijahly was anfuentJ>h as pointed out by Stein. 
Theji'^ may lie identihed with the people living in the 
I.t^r Falley in the atiuth of KiiIhjI whose principal city 
Locharna is mentioned hy Ptolemy." The word Roh was 
applied to some Afghan tribes who migrated to India and 
gave Jiohilkhand or Bareilly distrioi this nine* 

Bharukaccha : M.B., II, 47, 8. The Jieople of Broai'h 
brought for presentation fhe Gandhara horses. Appar¬ 
ently they moat have lieeo dealing in them. Bharukftct‘-ha 
Ihe modem Broach in Guiarat situated on the estuary of 
the Xarliada wa* famous since the days of the Indo-Creek 
commerce, and is the same os Bnrygaza of the Greek 
navigators. Gandliiira is of course the region alxiut 
Peshawar. 

The Trans-Indus people, M.B, II, 47» 8-10. In 
liiift oouplet a very erbp and to the point description 
of the states of Psshels. and f^alat in soiilliero Balutdiis- 
tan is given. ‘*And the VairSnias, Pai^adas and Vahgas 
(variant Al>hir&h) wiiJi the Kiiavaa, they who lived on the 
cm|j3 that dependetl on the oecastoiial rainfall f>r the rain, 
they who lived in the trans-Indus country and were liorn 
in the land of sea-shore gardens’* brought to Vudhi^thira 
presents which will be describeci later on. 

Stein who explored the wilderness of Mnkran in 
recent yea re^** sLandu testimony to the trathfulneas of the 
climatic conditions of the country as mentioned in the 
^faMbAdr<ita, He explored Kalat tJmt once formed the 


*« m<ttarangiiif, UI, 10 ; Stfljn. /6,, V„l. II, p. 533. 
hiiiui, Mumpjj ^n. 48. Calc utta, iS3l. * 
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part of atiojpnt Gt<]rosia, now under the contm] of 
fialuehist^ adminisimtion. It was the' sc'cne of Afejt- 
ander’s march throngh the torrid wasie^t of Ceilrfwin. The 
major part of the Kalai State h ow?upied hy the harrai 
lUonDtam ranges atretebing from north-east to west in 
parallel arcs, and graduallj' decreasing in height j The 
somhermiiost of them conveniently designated ns MaterSn 
ccwsi range overlooks the desolate shores of the Arabian 
J5ca. There are aeallered small settlements of fishing 
folks, suppor^tl here and tlwre J«y little patches of pceta- 
rtoua cultivation making their living in wavs not esaetittal- 
ly very different from (he primitive J khth^phagoi, whom 
Alexander’s troops met on their passage ihrough these arid 
wastes. The valJm formed by the numerous torrenta 
beds which break op this range ofTim^d nowhere chanco 
for even semipermanent occupation exi.’ept in KiilSnch to 
the north of the road to Pasni where small Tillages carrv 
on agriculture wholly dependent on the capriciotis rainfall 
of the coast/’w coastal range is flanked 

by the Jong stretched valley of Koj river continued west¬ 
ward by the Nihing vaJIey and to the north-east the open 
tlramlesa basin of Kolwa, it forms the ccouomie hock-bone 
of Makran. There ore strings of oases along i.he hanks 
of the Kej with feeds and dale groves, irrigation is made 
by ^rezes or subterram^oue eanate and-by cuts (Kaor-jr>) 
taking off from large fjools in the river bed, These retain 
^ water, even after the min floods from the mountains, 
always heavy hut very uncertain.'^'* The Dasht mUey or 
the whore the waters of Kej and Nihing find their 
way to meet the sea at the bay of Givalar is important as 
wi e stretidies of alluvial soil are to lie found on both sides 
of the river where it breaks through Gokprosh hiU chain, 
ilere Oie cultivation Is carried out Iw rain water collected 
hy embankment. The Central hfakron range and 


'“’Stein, of ft 

» ' IK 
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Rak<d}ash^ Valley liltewifie offer a little place for cultira- 
tion,'“ 

JliaLiwat) oontaliijs the niountainoas regions stretch¬ 
ing from the JiorUi to the south which divhJes the lower 
Indus Valley froin Kharari and Mafcran. In the valleys 
dividing the ranges there gather rivers which alt cany 
tliuir drainage either into the sea like Hingol, Porali and 
Hab or else to Indus. But it is only at the time of rain- 
IUkkIs tht^se rivers contain water along their whole course 
and these, tixi. otiiy for very' brief periods.'*"* 

The elinmte is arid and the majority of the popular 
lion leads a nomadic life* The springs and Kftrt'res are 
more widely distributed than in Makran. yet onlv less ih n n 
one fourth of the total cultivated area receives irrigation. 
The rest is entirely dependent on the chance of adequate 
water lieing secured from the rare doods which in favour' 
able years descend in the torrents and river lioda are being 
caught by Uie jworly constructed embankmenla from the 
slopea ahfivc the fields.’** In Saiawan the physical fea¬ 
tures are akin to Jhalawan. 

The State of L’l&bels on ihe sotuheru coast of 
Babi^iatfin is Iwunded on the north by the Jhalawan 
dmgion of Kalai State; on ihe wuth by the Arfihion Sea; 
on the east Iw Klrthar range, which separates it from 
Sindh and aa tho west by the Hala offshoot of the Pab 
r^ge. Us eastern part is moimtainous. ihe centre con¬ 
sists of a iriangular level plain with its base on the sea: 
on the west the State has a strip of coast atreiehing from 
p«irt Ormara. Tho Porali* carries a small permanent sup¬ 
ply of water. The Hingol is another river which falls into 
the sea within the State limit. The coast line extends 
for a^)Ut 250 mites and possesses two road-steads in 
Sonmiani and-Ormara.**’ Its climate is like Makran. 

'» /ft., up. MO, 

>•« Stein, of Ih„ p. 12, 

Ih., p. 13. 

*« /7rtU. Vob XVI, pp. 144-46. 
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3t wliA m such phpitcRt couditions Lhat the races already 
menuoned inhabited. 

The first tribe ijibai>iting these waste-lands were 
Vairainakas (M.B., 11, 47, 10) who are also tneutioiicil 
in the MahaamyiirT*" (48, 1). But beyond the fact that 
they were a tnuia-Indus people and that their home was in 
the land where the rainfall was very scanty {M.B. II, 47,9) 
nothing ,is known about them in Indian literature. 
Fortunately enough in the identibcation of the Vairaniakas 
the Greek sources com© to our help. For this we must get 
ourselves acquainted with Alexauder's homeward march 
to Carmania through southern Baluchistan and his i^iu 
paign against the country of Oroeitei (Arrian. Anah. 
VI, 21-2S). On crossing the river Arabios Alexander 
marched LhitHighout the night in a desert oountiy, and Lheu 
after hoing joined by the maiu body of the troops he 
penetrated the country further and came to the capital 
of the Oroeitei named Ramhakia, which was the laigest 
village in their domain, am) as usual defeated the barba¬ 
rians, and pleased w'ith the situation of the village decid¬ 
ed to colonise it and for that purpose left H^phaistioo l)e- 
hind. Inow all the classical authors place the two barbar¬ 
ian races called Arabii or Arabitoe and Oroeitei, Oritoe, 
Orattoi, Horaitai as Uiey are variously spelt to the west 
of the Indus. Arrian {Indika^ 22) calls the country of 
Arabii as the last pait of India towards the west and 
Strabo (XV, 21) calls it a part of India, Init l»th eiolude 
Oroeitei, though Curtius {Vita. Ale:c. IX, 10. 33) includes 
it in India. These 01*00^01, whose capital was Bamliakia, 
have been identified by Holdich as the. Hots of Mokran 
with their heatl-quarters at Tump, and by Hockler with 
the utii of the army of Xerxes.*** The home Of the .\rabii 
is located on the river Arabios, the modern Por&li, which 
flows through the district of Las into the bay of Sonmiani, 

>» IT, W15, p. JM, 

Ifatvchistan VII, fli 
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60 mtlss from Karachi.*” CnnniDgham derives the name 
Oroeiiei from the river Aghor”* and Kiimhagh on the 
Aghop river a pfaoe of Hindu pilgrimage with tie asso- 
cdatiou of &uua^ with Ramhakia, the capital of the 
Oroeitei in ihe time of Alexander. The western boundai^ 
of die Oroeitei is placed by Nearchus*” at a plaoe called 
Malatm which Cmmingham identilies with the" bay of 
Malan. to the east of liAs Malan of the p«ja^ ' day. 
Holdicii*” locates the sight of the ancient R^bakia at 
Khairkot situated the iiorth*west of IJari twmmiuicLing 
the Bala pass. Whatever may he the exact pCMsittoa of 
Opoeitei in all prohabtlity they lived in that part of 
Baluchiatan which is known ^ Lasbeln State, perhaps 
Ln-'twe^^n PorfiJi 4ntl HiiigoL 

i^uibakia also lay cm an important trade route, A 
route from the south of KantlJiiip passed through Rjimbalcia 
^d (hence hy road or river PoraU to Ornea (in Sorimiani 
Bay), whence India could k* reached hy sea op through low 
mountains.*” Leaving aside the previous identifications 
It se^s proteble that Eambakia is the Greek form of the 
banskrit Vairamaka, a race living to the west of the 
Indus The substantival ffrm of the ValrSmaka 
must have been Yir&ma. The ' Greek spelling of the 
word simply resulted by the simple tnuisposiiicn of 
miti^ m the Sanskrit speUing inu. the middle of 
the Greek spelhng. In Sanskrit literature the Oroeitei 
^ to^VB been only known hy the name of their oapi- 

P&nini'fi tndT^ja mle 
Ihe CWitei ^rding to the tWtrcVfye Huit^ry 0/ tndia 
were of tlie Dravidiac stock. ^ y / iw«*a 


”*Ciiaitiiigli8ai, toe. pp, 

’*• fK pp. 

*” 16., 

‘“HoldEch, foe, cct,, pp. 

*“ WarmiD^n, ho. cti,, p. 
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Parada. M.B., II, 47,. Gl. 10, 48, 12. The Paradas 
are nieiitioned twice in the Once they 

are placed to the west of tlie lndtis {M.B., H, 47, 0) 
and the second time their connection with the Bahltkas 
or Bactrians la indicated. They are also mentioned 
lyy the Mahamayu/T*“ (95, 2). Varahamihira {Brhat- 
fiamhit&, XIV, 21) plaee* them with the Vokfea^as and 
BSmathas among the peoples of the west. In the 
RamSifanii (TV, 44, 13) they are placed with the Yavanaa 
and Saka.^ before the Bahlikas. They are also mentioned 
in the iMUrkni^eTf^ Pitriii^ (LVTT, 37), In the Hnri- 
mtitJa (XIII, 763-04; XIV, 775—83) they are said to 
have been degraded by the king Sapara who made them 
wear long hair and that they were Mlccxhas and Dasya^ 
(/ft., CXV, 6440—12). Mnmi (X, 43-441 says that thev 
were K^&triyos who liecaine degi'aded liccanse of the 
extinction of sacred rite. T’toletny’s Parading (VI, 21, 4) 
which eignihe*’! bH the interior conntry in Gedroaia could 
be equated with the Paradas mentioned in the Up^yana.' 
/MTFrt fM.B., II. 47, 0) Ncnrly all the traceof the Paradas 
has however disappear^ from Mnkran. In the centre of 
Panjgur oasis however a little aliove Chitkan is situated the 
Fardan damb, the remains of whiih proved to consist of 
three successive s^onu eJuhanknients solidly wnatmeted: of 
large unhewn. The name Pardan and its ancient anthaeo- 
logical remaim may jierhaps oonneet tlie place w'ith the 
ancient PAradas,’^* 

Their nssoeiation with Tkshiikas or Bactrinns shows 
(M.B,, II, 48. 12) that here probably they could be identi¬ 
fied with the Panhians, a Snka trilK', the forerunners of 
I he Saka migration of 13G B,C., who after nomadizing 
hrst in the plains south-east of Caspian, invaded and con¬ 
quered Parthava, the luodeim Khurasan'(HerzBetd, The 
Archaeologieat fltHory of Iran, pp. 53-4). If the PSra- 

J.A. II, pp, 103-1 (M. 

’** Stain., 4n tour in trnirajia, p. 45. 
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daa are Uie Parliiiejis theo tteir presence in Gedrosia 
ooqM be explained by ihe long assoemtion of tlie 

with Lbc njidejit. Iran of Darius*'* {522--iSS B.C \ and 
X^TXt^ (4S6—405). ’ 

(M.B., II, 4T, 10). The variant readings are 
Tungaira and AbhJrah. At firs! it, seems tiuit Vangfi^ca, 

^ e rca mg taken as oorroct by the editors is wrong, and 
the corrwt reading slioul,] bsTe Ireen Abhirah, as the 
Abhiins iivmg m the mounUJinous regions and subsisting 

equivalent of Urn Gt-eefc 
hthyophagoi of the Mnkran eoaat, are known. But on 
iimmrer consideration the reading Vaiign seems tn be 

(ka)-lj» wliose Sanskrit form 
has li«n found by Julian ^ L^^kar bv Watters'** 

SiChfn E^rdinrto 

naturaJlv ih pr«M 0 iis sutetanoes, and 

uon to IndMuhiia (M.R„ 4T, 10). Nothing b known 

typical Atlio r 1-^ imneral wt^ilth. In the 

there are iledTprojilr whiTTre 

faring mtm and a third section of unT**^*^' sea- 

VaX‘;n? “ ~ 

-d tzi io i.ir: stchr" 

the same thintr wa<t hnr.™,- tndo-China and Java 

of iBdw-jh^ind;,^ “™®' 

the buts of the Bsistent* of > ' I* «plained on 

and 

"* p. 2&r. 
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Eitara (M.B. IT. 47, 10). They seem to have lieen a 
very important tribe of Makraii, and if their identification 
with the Kej be t»rect, then their importance inay lie goug¬ 
ed by the fact that in the medieval pericMi their name 
became a synonym for the whole of Makran—'Kej-Makran. 
The Kej Valley lies between Kolwa and Mand and the 
valley of Buleda. This is the Kej ^lakran of the Arab 
geographers, ft is hemmed in all sides by high ridges. 
In the oentia] portion thci'c is a largo irrigated area and 
blit in the eastern and western portions dry cultivation la 
carried out. 

Mockler {J.AJS.li., 1895, pp. 3()-36) has quoted a 
numljer of authorities, both Arab and Persian, to show 
that a people named Kufs or Kufij inhabited the moun¬ 
tains to the south of Kinnan, to the south east of which 
the low-l)'ing country was inhabited by Baluchis. He has 
identified an aboriginal tribe in South Kirman who call 
themselves E iifiab wdlh the ancient Kufs of Bihidliuri, 
Tabari and Ibn-Haukal. It is yet to be decided whether 
Kofish, K6hc, Kiifij. Kns. Kuj, or Eoj, Kui, Kec, Koc, 
Kij, Kej, Kiz, Kesb, Kash and Kush, the son of Ham. are 
similarly the variations of the same name or not (lb, p. 35). 
To this list may also be added the Kitava of the hlahahha- 
rata. Kitava or Kaitavya are invariably mentioned with 
the Ulukaa (M.B., [, tT7, 20; 56, 23) who no doubt 
represented the Kuifita^ or the people of modern Kulu 
Valley—the form Kultlta opeurring in the tSahhAptirKu 
24, 4) in which the learned editor has noted the variants 
Ultita. Uluka, and KaulQta. Here as well the change of 
the uiitiiil occurs on the well-known principles of the 
Monda-Khmer languages. Their companione the Kitarns 
or Kaitavyas therefore should represent the people of 
modem Stiket. What relation they Ixire to the Kitavas of 


la thv Artka^lra (p, IIH) however ibo iti well aa 

the jitioH exlratiied from the yfrape^ are called iiuiefAu. 
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Mkkraii it is difficult to say, prttbably they represented tlio 
same etlinic group. 

Their gif Us to yudhistbiru (MB* 41, 10-11) representr 
ed fully the products of the trans-Indus lyHiutiy, They 
brought goats and sheep {ajdcikain)^ cattle and gold 
(p'oAjmny/im), camels and asses f^kh/iroifinm) wine manu¬ 
factured from fniits ^Aalnjam madhit), and the various 
kinds of jewels. 

Camels and donkeys and slicep and goats are 
reared in Makran which enjoys a considcrabEe re¬ 
putation as a camel breeding country, Camid breeding 
is passion with the Baluchis. Kulanch is one of tho best 
breeding grounds in Makran. Dasht is famous for its 
riding camels.The lOmran camel has also a gi-eat re¬ 
putation in Baluchistan. Tt is bigger than the Makran 
camel ant! is particularly good over the rocky coimtry. 
There are fewer varieties Ihe beat and the commonest 
being dastal whitih has its forelegs white from the foot 
to a little below the shoulder.'*'^ 

. The wine from Makron which came to yudhi^thira’s 
court was manufactured from the fmita, probably from 
the dates/** though Panjgur grapes are famous and very 
cheap at the height of the season. The trans-Indus 
people also brought woollen blankets and shawls which 
probably included namdas or felt for which Kbaran is 
famous.^** The rugs of Makriin however are of inferior 
quality,**® 


w BulJ^chist^ln■ Cite., vn, pp. tRl-5. 
»•«., VoL YTI, A, pp. 00-101, 

*** Ih., p. 166, 

»»* SftluchUian Gat^, VIl, p. 16&. 

/6.. Vul. VTIA, p, UG. 

*» !b,, Vi>!, Til, p. 222. 
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Pragjyott^a: M.B,, n, 47, 13—14. In some passaging 
Pragjyoti^ is called a MIeccha Kingdom II, 47, 

12) ruled over Bliagadatta who is spoken with respect. 
Pragjyoti^ wn» plnccd in ibe north (M.B., 11, 23* 1ft- 
I ft), hut- WAS also considered to ho in the east 
PtiTfi^nt VM, 44); There must have been nimintaiiis 
near hla kingdom ns it is called §ailalaya {Strl-furm, 
XXITT, 644). Bhngadatta recruited his troops (M.B., 
'TI, 23, 19) from the Kiratas, Cmas and the soldiers wdio 
dwelt on the sea-coast. He is said to have lived with the 
ennfederac)' of the kings on the Bay of Bengal (M.B.* V, 
4, 11), The connin’ of Priigjyoli^a is represented by 
Assam, and probably some fmrt of Northern Bengal. 

Bhagadatta, the King of Asi«im presented to Yudhi?- 
thira floct horses (hl.B,, H, 47, 13), and the vessel made 
of <i4mamtQ TI, 47, 14) which is probably amethTsi 

and is probably the same as Mma^arhha which wtllt 
viusaTagalti^ is mentioned as a semi-precious sione in the 
UiT^yUm^ana (H, p. 51, 11., 24-25), In modem times the 
Indian sources of amethyst ia Ceylon, though the rivers 
of India sometimes yield amethyst in the form of peWdos. 
In Pliny’s time India, howiever, was the most i-enowned 
source producing four kind.s of amethyst, purple, inferior 
sapphire-colouTGd, very pale and wine red,‘” The 
claim of jadeite as ahnai^^Tfi also cannot be ex¬ 
cluded. Jade is known as mumragalm with its Sans¬ 
krit form tiiamragarbha (other forma mus^ragolki, wtJJfd- 
rg^galta ', Pali mragalta) and Burma, in the neigh¬ 

bourhood of Assam which represents the ancient Pr^- 
jyotiaa, is the chief source of the supply of jadeite. 

In the Rntm Semgrahti,^^* {S. 13) the Masargarbha 
is accredited wdth the property to separate milk and 


yVfltrnitij^nB, Ipc, iTi'f,, p, £45. 

«» Finol, Ttif I^pidant tudim, pp, xvii and 197, ParU, 185)6- 
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water. It is said to be dark blue or greeo. in oolonr. In 
Cbinese it is called Kan^he-ytl or riolet stone wMeb coo- 
nects it with amethyst- The nneertam word used 

to indicate its colour may mean both green and blue and 
the stone therefore may be amethyst or jfufe. 

Bhagailaita's other presents wei’e made of swords 
with the handles made of pure ivory {kiddkadantaimr- 
(ino.vrn) (M.B,, O, 47, 1'). Sword handles (/surawiA) 

made of the horns of rhinoceros, buffalos, the elephant 
tusks and bamboo roots or wood were oommon in 
Kautilya’s time (.1 p. Ill), rragjyotisa t-ould 

well afford to pi^sent as many ivoiy handles aa it liked as 
the kingilom was the home of elephants in ancient, times 
aa lo*day. 

In the above description of the pi’eseuta of King 
nhagodatia of Pr5gjyoti§a we are given a glimpse of the 
products of that part of the country about whose history 
our knowledge remained ol^sciire till comparatively recent 
limes. As we have pointed out, probably the i'^aniese 
were a<^iuainted with jadeite, which, though Us sources 
did not exist witliin the natural boundaries of Assam, 
mnst have been brought from Burma either in natural 
state or in worked form. If the jadeito came in the 
shape of vessels, then their manufacture should be attri¬ 
buted to the Chinese as we are not yet aware whether the 
Burmese at such a remote period were adept in the art 
of cutting hard-stone. There is, however, evety reason 
to believe that hardrStone objects were cut locally as 
India since time immemorial has been famous for i^ 
liard-stone cutting industry. Jvory handle of the sword 
pTObably show that the ivory-carver’s art was highly 
developed in Assam at least two thousand years Ivick. 

Dvyok^a (M.B., II, 47. 15). The land of the 
Ovyak^ can probably be identified with modern Badak- 
slum on the git>und that tlie word Badakshan is nothing 
but the Persi^ised form of Dvyaksa, both meanings‘two- 
eyed’. If this identification is correct then the home of 
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thp Kaniboja should 1» placed iu Tajekesion and ih£ 
Pamirs only, and not in Badal^shnn as well.“" 

Tn*at^ (M B,. TT, 47. 15), N^ot miith U knriwn 
about the tribe. They are plained in the north-east foot 
of the Tortoise in the Markun^^ya and are 

known there as Trinetras, But the arrangement of the 
eountiies with India taken in the sha|ie of a tortoise is 
purely arbitrary. Is it upper Chitra! railed Tnrikho!'®* 

I..alataks)) (M.B,, II, 47, 15). Again the iiiforma^ 
tion is very meagi’e. Could it tie Ladakh! Of course the 
identification ts a pure suggestion and depenils i>n Ladakh 
hemg the original name of tlte i^untry, its Tibet^tn name 
being Mar-yiil. 

Au^nlsa (M.B., TT, 47, 15). The epithet without 

home niay suggest a wandering tribe. They 

cannot lie identified, 

Romakfi (M.B., II. 47, 16). The eiiitor has chosen 
Baliukon. I however prefer the variant B nmak Bn. 
Kuma was the name of the salt mines (Hemacandra, 
AbhidhamteintUmani^ 941) and may be identified with 
(he Salt Range in the Panjrib, The Salt Range itself is 
name<l Oromentis la* Pliny’*" who nates that the 
kings of the wnnlry derived greater reveniie from the 
TOok-saJt than from cither gold or peai'Is. H. H. Wilson 
identifies Ttitma [Smtshrit-Eng. Dirliomify) with the 
Sanibhar lake. In this connection it is also interesting 
to note that the Shins of Baltisthn also call themselves 
Probably the Romakas here denote the people 
nf the Salt Range. 

Eknpada (M.B., I!. 47, 10). Again the informatiem 
is meagre. Some indication ulmtil their provenance is 

1** fte, two and eyps. 

•sif Aunnlf i>f tjiff Bhnttiinrl'fir Hr, Vnl. XTTl. 

1K%.3(}. Pari TV, p. 3ST fi), 

■« Biddnlph, The Trihet »/ fiindvkuth, p. GO. 

wo rtiti. Nai., XXI. S9, 

t*" Biddnlph, Im. tit., p. 47. 
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found in the Diff^ija^apa^r^. In .'jahadeva's expedition 
to the fsoitth the EkapfirUift are mentioned (M.B . f I, 

47) just after the TamradTipa and RSmaka niontitatna 
(M.B., II, 28, 46). Now this Tamradvipa conld be lotra- 
te(i somewhere )d Cninl^ay on the strength of a referenee 
in the Pfinca-daMacfiatm^Prftbhmdha,^*^ The cities which 
Snhadera ronqiiercd in association with the country of the 
Ekapadns are ^firpSrnka (M.B . TI, 28, 43—45) the modern 
Sopara and SahjavantT fM.B., IT. 47) the motlem Saiijan 
nlsf^ point to the diref^tion of the home of the Ekapadas as 
Gujarnf. Kaeh :md Kathinw.^r. Tliey are spet^ified as 
living in the forest (keralanvannrajn'nah) (M.B., II, 28, 
47), wliTch proved that they were pmlwihlv the ancestors 
of the Bhils of Giijarftt. Megasthenes tells us an interest¬ 
ing story abonr them.”** The Indian philosophers told 
him of the Okupedes, who in running conld leave a horse 
Ijchind, The Ekapadas. which literally means 'one legged* 
of which the exact Greek transcription is Oknpedes, have 
l«?en relegated to the realm of fiction, hut (here is nothing 
to suggest in the information available from the MahS- 
lihnrata that they were TMt a real people. 

The above mentioned people presented to Yndhisthtrn 
gi>ld and silver (M R,. IT. 47. 10), But the EkapadakaS 
presented the fteel horses of multiple (xilonrs captured from 
the forests (nnrkaranmn amnym yr^7trfl.frSnm^i}oJaran\ 

Apparently Kach bred as good horses in 
ancient times as to-day. 

The Cinaa. Hiinas. $nkas and Odras (M B., II. 47^ 
16) are mentioned in a geographi^il order which has been 
discussed in a former section; lielow is given whatever in¬ 
formation is available about them. 

Cinas, (M.B.; TI. 47, 19). Cina in Tndmn litera¬ 
ture seems rather to be an ethnic term, than a geographi¬ 
cal designation. As the Chinese proper thev appear in 
the Sabhopa rra (II. 47. 10). They are also mentioneti as 

’•W. d., 1933, pp. 60-51. 

Frtii/mmf, XSlX; XV. 1. 6. 
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forming the retinue of Bhagadatta, the king of Afiaain 
(M.B., n, 23, 10), and here they could be taken as a 
people of Southern China or the Chins of Upper Burma 
Manu says that formerly they were K^triyas {X. 43, 44) 
who bad lost caste. 

Hu^iasi CM.B., n, 47, 1ft), Sere they are not to 
be confused with the later Hunas of the Gupta age. 
They should be identified with the Hiung-nu who lived 
in Mongolia and who in 176 B.C. drore away the Ta 
YUe-Chi from their country on the northern foot of Nan- 
Shan mountaii]. 

Sakaa: (M.B., IF. 47, 10), fn the Jrcni/aka 
parm (M.B,, III, 186, 20-301 the gakas with the Andhras, 
Pulindaa, Yaranas, Kambojas. Aurplkas, Sudra-Abhlras, 
are called Mlecchas, liars and false nilera. They are 
generally classed with the Pahlavas, Baradas, Kamboias. 
Raikas and the Paicima-nnupakas (M.B., V, 4, 15), They 
also appear in the company of the Pahlavos, Daradas, 
Kiratas and the Ya^'anas, (M.B., 'ITT, 48. 20). They are 
placed in the company of the Tukharas and the Kankas 
M.B., TT, 47, 20), the ^tatipdikas and the Kukfcnras (M.B,, 
IT, 4fi. 15). The ^akas may he identified with the Sai- 
Wangs of the Chinese historiana, and the gaka-Muriindaa 
of Indian literature. Their moyeroents hare lieen des¬ 
cribed in a previofus section. 

Odra : (M.B., TT. 47, 1ft). The country of the Odras 
in the north-west could be located in Swat or the ancient 
T.Tddiyana,*"' Stein in his explorations of the Upper 
Swat discovered a fortress on the runted hill range rising 
above the village of Udegratn which is pleasantly situat¬ 
ed at the foot of tiie hills nt a point where the fertile and 
well irrigated riverine plain attains its widest in Upper 
Swat, The fortress is known among (he local Pathans as 
Raja Gira^s Castle, Stein’s explorations yielded from 
the fortress walls and other signs of huToatt habitation.*’* 

»« Stein Archtt^hi^icat tour in fJjtper Sitat fmrf od/oc*nf 
hilh, p^. 64-35, Mfin. of the .Arch, Snr. of Itidin, Tfo. 4S. 
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Sleiu recognized m Udegram the probable location 
of the Ora of Alexander's historians.'** He advances 
tnngible arguments 1o prove his identification.'™. "In 
Udegram, a compound, in which the second part griimti 
'village' is well recogni.^able, tbe first part Ude'(also 
heard as TTdi-) is pronounced, with that distinctly cerebral 
medial which to European ears always sounds like r, a nd 
often undergoes that change to r also in modern Indo- 
Aryan ns well as in Dardic languages. The temptation 
is great to recognize in Arrian’s OT?A the Greek render- 
ing of an earlier form of this tittme Ude-, and to derive the 
latter itself from that anrient name of ^wSt which in its 
varying Sanskrit form TTddivSna. Oddyana, has Iveen 
recovered by Professor F. W. Thomas and M Svlvnin 
L#vi‘a critical schnlarship from a number of Buddhist 
texts. The simnlifioation of the double misonant <?(/, Ihe 
oomolementarv lengthening of the nrweding vowel a fol 
which would explain the long initial vowel in 0 R A and 
(he Bubseouent ahortenmg of the vowel in modem IJde- 
fwheti becoT^ing an ante-penultimate in the compound TTde- 
gram), all these can he fully accounted for by well known 
rnles affecting the tranaltion of Sanskrit word."! into Prakrit 
and thence into modern TndtvAryans, Nevertheless, itj 
will be well to bear in mind lliai the nevus of names here 
described must remain oonicctural until epigraphieal or 
other evidence help-S to establish No epigranhical 

evidence has so far been availaWe which ixnild give us 
the ancient name of Swat, But in the Mababhamta tbe 
name of this country Odra is found from which tbe Greek 
ORA could probably be derived. This Odra also 
appears in the Ramaya^a fBengali edition). M. Ldvi 
discusses the other reading Paundra (western recension) 
and Paneju (unpuhliehed MSS in Pavia and Germany) and 

Arrbn, Amih. IT, 27. 

^rtcArtuiflij^jicar tour tu JJppef Svat sml odja^tt 
pp. 4041. 
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takes Pun^ra as correct reading.'" There is no use in 
changing the reading of the Bengali recension of the 
Bamayaua, as O^a also appears in the Mahabharata as 
a place name in Xorth-Western. India. Odra therefore, 
according to the eridences at our disposal, was the ancient 
name of Sw5t.‘" 

The of Fanjab might haw been emigrants from 
Swat country in ancient times, Lhough now they bail 
from Western India and Kajputana to Panjab. They 
are vagrants and are alwaj-s in search of employment on 
earth’Work- In the Salt I^ange they quarrj' and carry 
stone. They have speech of their own called Odki. They 
are outcastes. They wear woollen clothes or at least 
one woollen garment. Though Hindu they bury their 
dead. They are distributed pretty generally throughout 
the province, but are more numerous in Laliore and along 
the Lower Indus and Chenab, and least numerous in the 
hills, and sub-mountain districts.*'* 

Vf^ni: (if.B., II, 47, 16). According to the ancient 
traditions the Vr^^is should be situated somewhere in 
Kathiawar probably in the region of Dvaraks, But in 
the Vpayanujidrua they are linked with the Hdrahuras 
and the Haimavatas (it,). It is inteiesting to note in 
this connection a coin of Raja Vr?nt_ published by Cun- 
tungham''' along with the coins of tlie AudumbsTas with¬ 
out oomment. This is a coin unique in every "way. The 
obverse is a pillar momited by an animal half-lion and half 
—elephant, above which is a Naudipada. The reverse is 
an elaborate w'heel. The legend in Bralun! on the obver¬ 
se and Kharo?t,hi on the reverse Is tlie same on both the 
sides with slight dialectic differences. According to Mon. 
A. Bergny”* the legends read as follows: 

J. A.. JflD. Fuh. IMS. p. m. 

For varipun rvfe»ii{ie to UtldTyBiia aec, J, A. i$15, -lun,- 
Feb., lOa—no. 

Ibb^ttijou, y/jjr tribei & r/iitf*'* of Pfitijith and N. (F.f'., p. {H8, 
iTi Cairu e/ anat'ctit India, p. TO, P), IV, 15. 
liMHt, pp. 416^121. 
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Brahmi; (-) r («) jajndgattasya trataraaya. 

Khaxt^thi: —tra , . , . 

Mr. Al l an reads the inscription as rrjfni-r(a) jajno- 
g<iimyu tmtarasya. His suggestion is that rdjdflQ or 
TdjQ,jiia may be an engraver^s mistake for rujduyo^'* in 
that case ihe legend means ‘the protector of the trihe 
Vf^irajanya or ‘of the pratector of Bajanya (or warrior) 
tribe of Vf^yis* The ooin belongs to the first century 
B.C, and presumably it may he assigned to northern 
Paujab, It is very difficult to point, out the location 
of the Yreyi tribe on the basis of a single coin which 
also shows that the republic at least in the first 
century B,C, was not such an im^wj'tant force. It 
ts a well known fact tiiat Kukuias were one of the 
members of the Andliaka-Vr^td confederation, and if the 
Khokharain in Dasuya Talisil in Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict be the home of the fineieQt iCukui'se then their con¬ 
federate Vj-$yia should be located somewhere in Hoshiar' 
pur District or near about. In thU connection it is 
interteting to take note of a subsect of the Vai^yaa known 
as B^ah-seni which term according to the popular ety¬ 
mology means bdrah 'twelve’, and sena ‘an army'. They 
are found chiefly in the western districts of U. P, They 
state that their original home was in Agroha.^’^ In the 
Panjab they are found in GurgSon. Curiouslv enough 
they descril^ 1^' Bose*-* as descended from the 
Chamars as their boys at the marriage ceremony wear a 
Mukuia of dhdk leaves into which a piece of leather is 
fixed. The modernised Bai-ahsenl youths write ViirKieya 
after their names. Naturally our attention is dra^vn to 
the pofesibility of the Barali-senis representing tlie ancient 
Vr^nis. Their modern profession necii not stand in the 
way of identification with the ancient a warrior 


Allan, lot., pji., pp, ejr—Tii. 

= ■5 Bchk', Clf., Vol. II, p, (HJ. 
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class. ;is remarked by Ur. Jayaswal, it. is ri eomniOD 
phenomena in the career of Indian republics (Jial when 
the republicans lost their political power they still retain¬ 
ed their commercial iutelligence and thereby iiuued into 
traders. As examples he has quoted the Kimtris of Sindli 
and FanJ^ and the Aro^^ vvho were the members of 
warrior class in ancient times, but turned traders after 
the loss of their political power.*” 

Harahura: (M.B., II, 47, 19; III, 48. 21; ^nti- 
parm^ tiS, 2430). It ia included among the oouniriea 
of the West- Atuoug the variants given is Harahura 
which is probably correct, aa it is supported by other evi¬ 
dences. In the Arika^lstm (p, J33) the grape wine called 
/aadhu, and its varieties Kaptiapanu and fiSrfikumka, 
both expressing geographical denominatiuruj, are praised. 
Hemacandra (Abhidhofia-^chtfattiani, V, 1155) gives the 
synonyms for grapes as draksd^ mrdvikd and Hdrakurs, 
In these synonyms Gostani and IMra hurd are toponymoua. 
Grape is not an Indian fruit, and formerly it was sold in 
small boxes by the Afghan vendors fivm Kabul. When 
India was culturally connected with Khutan, the raisins of 
Khotan could be exported to the south of the Himalayas. 
The grapes of Khotan, specially of Boghazlangar near 
K^ria, ate famous even to-day. According to Grenard 
the Turfon grapes are l*est in the world.*” Likewise the 
word Harahura classed aa synonymous of Gostani by 
Hemc^dra and Halajmdha (11, 38) denotes the place of 
its origin. In the Digpipt^aparm {M-B., n, 29, II) the 
Harhuras are taken as a western nation and are coupled 
with the Ramat.has. Varaijumihira (B;. Sam. SIV, 33) 
places the Harahura country as contiguous witli the 
country of the people of the Indus basin (Sindliu-Sauvira) 
and Madra. Now Ramafha with which Harahura is 
coupled also means in Sanskrit asafcetida, the product 


**0 .Jayawul. Hindu PoUttf, Purl I, p, 69, fu. 
»t 7 G„naj.d. Lb TnrU^tvii et le Tibet, p. KG 
itctattjfiquv (Dutreuil de EMni) datu la Sant Alia 


ki 
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adopting tie name of the counti^, and aa asafoetida is 
produced in South Persia. Baludiistan, Afghiimstan, 
Bokhara and as far south as the Chenab Ydley, the 
Kama {ha country should be located somewhere in these 
regions. M, Levi gives its situation between Ghttmi and 
Wakliaa,‘‘* though he has not adduced arguments in 
favour of this location. Yuan Chwang menUons as- 
aftetida as a product of the Helmand ValJey^^^ which 
flowed through Tsan-ka-t'a or ancient Arachosia, but this 
country could not be Jtamatha. as the original Sanskrit 
name of Arachosia was Jaguda,""^ which has also been 
mentioned with Hamatha in the MaJmhMrata (III, 4S 21). 
The Pamaiha country therefor© may he identified with 
Khaiiin District of Kalat State, which grows asafoetida 
and is contiguous with ancient j^'in (Herat) and 
Arachosia (Kandhar). If these ideiitilicaticiiis be correct 
then Harahuras may bo located in Hei-at which produces 
papea of Iho liest quality. Herat is famous for its grapes. 
The fruit gardens of J-Jerat, at least in the JOth century 
were famous. These gardens were situated at a day’s 
journey on the route to SeisianJ*' On three days' Journey 
from Herat there was a city named Kainj also famous foi- 
its fruit gardens. The famous Iviehmish vine wa.s grown 
there, and the far famed i-alsins of Herat were the dried 
grapes of these gar dens which were sent to Iraq and other 
places. There was yet another garden at Malin, a day’s 

journey from Herat which produced grapes in very great 
quantities.^* 

^ JJow haru in the compound Harahura meaning moun- 
in ancient Iranian*^ (Old Persian, Zend. Aura. 
Pehlvi, hur) may be expressive of the mountainous nature 
of the count ry. . In the sculptures of Sargem’s palace at 

A .1.. Jim..FRL, lyis, p. 150. 

Wuttm, foe. «■(., p. 504 . 

ih,. Yob II. p. 2m. 

Jaubert, Iih-. 1, pp. leo^Gl 
/A., p. 4G2. 

Ant., XVIl. p. 114. 
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Khoraabad, now in the Louvre Museum, oertain Iranian 
cities are sculptured one of which is named as Harbor, 
which recalls modern Khalkbal.’*** It was situated in the 
lake Unniya region in the extreme north-west of Tran. 
Was the name of this city transferred at some later date 
to a city in west Afghanistan-Herat, Haraivn of the 
ancient Iranians and Aria of the classical aitthors ? The 
origin of Herat must be traced from the ancient Iranian 
literature, before it could be hnaJly identified with 
Harahura, 

Haimavatas: M- B„ TI, 47, lU, They are called 
the bronzed Haimavatas {krP^nhaiiruiTatan). Hiraavanta 
is quite a famous place in the Buddhist literature. Maj- 
jhima propagated Buddhism in the Hiraavantapndesa 
(M^hdmmsat Chap. XII). It has been identified with 
some as Tibet* Fergussem identified it with Nepal. In the 
Sdsasanaramsa (p, 13) it is stated to be Cinarattha. Prof, 
Bhys Davids places it in the Central Himalayas. Its 
extent {PajKtnmtfMani, II, p, 6) ia given as JhXlO 
: ojnnas,’** In the relic caskets from Souari and ?3nrhl 
the inscriptions of the 2nd century B, C. mention the Saint 
Kfisapagota who is described as s^va^Hemdvaldednyd —the 
epithet which has been taken by scholars as a reference 
to the Buddhist saint being sent to the Himalayas 
(Mahdranisa, p, XIX). But according to Mafumdar 
quotating Kem'®" Haimavata was also a religious order of 
the Buddhists.’^" In the classical literature one of the 
spurs of Emodos, Imaus, meaning in the native language 
snowy^** is tnentitmed. In a footnote McCriudle gives the 
variants of Emodos, ns Emoda, Emoflon and Hemodcs. 
T-assen derived the name from Haimavata, If this be so 

UoriEfold. Atcf%.. of fron, j>. 14, Fi(f. 4. 

It. C. liftw, Geogmph-^ af Eitrlu tiuddhifm, p, £,. T.na- 
don, 1933. 

Mamntial of Buddhittn, p. Ill, 

**T 5iifnc7ii, V«l. t, p, 393, 

,, *? Mtg Ivi, Plioy, rV,»£. Hi,. VI, 21, &-23. 11 { 

McCnadle Aftcicai /ndiu, pp. 13L132, 
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Hemodos would he the correct form. Imaus represents the 
Sanskrit Himavata. The name was applied at first by the 
Greeks to the Hindukush, and the Himalayas, but in the 
course of time transferred to Bolor Range. This chain, 
which runs north and south was regarded by the ancients 
w dividing northern Asia into Skythia erctia Tmans and 
it has formed for ages the boundary between China and 
Torkestan, 

The representatives of tb© countries mentioned 


aboTe broubbt. with them the prodncts natural to their 
conotrles. The first item on the list ts ten thousand black¬ 
necked heavily built donkeys (M* B,, II, 47. 21) (jtrfrta- 
jriwanmoMA'dif/nn), which could cover a distance of hund¬ 
red kro§as (^^tapatinch) and w'hose breed was famous all 
over the world (dik^i viiratdTt) and who were also well 
trainfil {rinitan). That no stigma was attached to the 
donkeys in those days is shown by the fact that the 
maternal unde of Bharata, at the time of the departure of 
his nephew to Ayodhya presented to him fast going 
donkeys (RSnayava, TI, 70. 23, Bombay Ed.). 

The second item on their list of presents consisted 
of fabrics manufactured in Viihlika and Cfna (uaA/jcfyjo- 
mmudbhavam) (If.B,, II, 47, 22), which were of appro¬ 
priate measuremejita, of good colours, and pleasant to 
touch ipra^SnuraffiispaTiadhyam). The fabrics made of 
wool of the goat’s hair {rahl/jr.am) of 

silk (kJinjntn) and of fibre alt made their 

appearance in the presents. Here the adjective r^hkana 
needs some explanation. The word raiiku is usually 
explained in the dictionaries as 'a deer' {rafikavam 
mrmrajft/iiam, Aviarako^, IT. ft, in). But the rahhi 
explained as a tWi is not correct as no fine cloth was ever 
woven out of deer's wool. It should be identified with 
the Rang goat which flourishes in the steppes of the high 
Pamir pla teau. It affords a very fine .shawl-wool.’” 

^72, n the Iiirrcducl^ti Efttry ht/ Vwle—Thu (rfo^raphtf and 
Hutori) of tho Upper W alert of the Oittttt p. LYII. 
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Ft'om the faitku gnni's woo] rniikaTn kaia or feitB were 
aleo prepared ITT, 225. tt). It should also he 

noted, that the Indians in this period were alsfo ac<]uanit- 
ed with the Chinese silk whieh ranie to India tlirougb 
Baetria. The appearance of Chinese silk even at such 
earlj period in the Indian market need not cause any 
surprise. A piece of Chinese silk with a trnder^s menio- 
randuni written on it in Brahmi. which was discovered at 
a ruined watch'.station on the old Chinjese Limes, is a 
strong argument in favour of the view that traders from 
India oomiDg for silk, had already reached the limes in 
the latter part of the first tenturv' B.C-‘" 

The third item on the list of presentations consisted 
of felts {himkrtnw) (iLB.. IT, 47, 23), Ibousands of 
lotii8-tY>loured woollen garments {lum&lahham mhos- 
raka^), ami other textile pieces of smooth texture not 
manufaetuiwl from cotton {Huk^ain tttMrttmnMrp&mn) 
which probably shows that they were made of wool or 
silk, Innih pelts {ftrikum) for which Eastern AfErhanistan 
is famous even to-day and other .soft skins, Tlie high 
riualtty nf the Chinese hides and furs were maintained even 
as late as the first century A.D. The Periphtst ^ys that 
the Chinese hides and furs were exported from Bahricon’"’ 
on the Indus. Plttiy“® snys that the dyed skins obtained 
from the Chinese were most valuable of the coverings fur¬ 
nished tiy animals. In the opinion of Warinington they 
were partly of Indian and Tibetan and nartly of Cliinese 
origin.The piesents pmiiahly included as the adjec¬ 
tive k&mfi^ahhnih implies the gaily coloured nigs of 
tipper Swat, The fJat. 493) flV. 

352, 1. 15) mentions among (he nr tides of great valne 
such as gold, silver, pearls, beryls, ih^Ioths from Kfiii 

A, Stein, dirta HiVth AnmTersary Toltmie. 

1933, fip, 307-^73, 

Srfiftff. The Pctifflut of thf Er}tthreaa .Vd, 39, P. 

Pliny, Nfit., tcTI. 31; XXJTV. l^, 

■W’arminirtftTi. «i>,. (>p. 157—159, 
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and Uddiy^a kamhalii. At Torwfil ovien to thia day 
are produced, all the closely woven and gaily l>ut taalefuUy 
t5oloiired woollen blankets that India knowa aa Swatl 
ruga. They are made the womenfolk in the side 
volleys of Chilli-dara, which descends to Churrai f rom 
the high snowy peaks towarils K^a and Duber on the 
east and to some extent also in other small valleys of 
Tonval.*^ 


In the fourth item of ihe list of presentations are in¬ 
cluded various weapons pi'oduced in the Aparfinta ooun- 
tiy (M.B., IT, 47, 24). ApnrSnta here should not be 
understood as Konkan ci.»iinl!y inentioned in the Nksik in¬ 
scription,***^ and in tlunagadh inscription of Hudra- 
daman*"* which according to Bhagwanlal Tndra|it could 
be identified with Soparik in the Thnns District, the most 
important port of A pa ran ta.'**" Here Aparanta has the 
same geographical import as mentionetl in Aikiha's in¬ 
scriptions, Tn V Bock Bdict at Gimar the Aparantas 
are placed by the side of t he Tonas. Kamlmjae, GandhSjas 
and tlie BH^kas. These were the states outside the 
empire of Aswta*®^ and were counted as the north-western 
tribes. In the description of Ihe Aparanta coitntrj' given 
in the Diirryrtmdrmti fp. 1ft. H. 10—25) the products of 
Aparfinta are gejierally felte and skins. Tn the same 
we are toH that there were many trilml republics 
*hp .Apurfinta connlry which goes very well with the 
id-nf inciidon of Anaranta country in Afoka’s inscription 
with the rariotis tribes liiing in ihe north-western fron¬ 
tier of India. In the AfaMf/hdraia ifiMmaptirm. IX, 
a people of this name are mentioned. Aparanta also 
appears in the Mdrkai^de^a Purona (LVII, lift) as the 
-^ 

•** Stem. On Ahjrmder*^ hitcit to the /n^ur. T,on«f,. p. 
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>**" Ini, 4«f., Tok LTTl, p, 2(J2, 

of the. Bonibit}) Brenoh 
Sofiotn. Vol. XT, p. 274, &iid note 8, 
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of a people living an tht western border, Cim- 
tujigbaiD was lot^liiied to place liiein in nortiiern Sijid 
axitl part of Tvestern Riijptit an n,»** 

Kow coming to tbe weapom of the Aparaata country 
t hey consist*^ of shaj'p ami long swords, sdmitars and short 
spears {niMtdn^mha dir^Jhm^T4^^^ii^ktipam^t;ad^Sll) and 
sharp edged batlle-aKes It is a well known 

fact that even today tie tribal people of the NurtU-Wesi 
Frontier are expert blaok-sniiths, and even with the moat 
crude instrumenis at their disposal they are able to iorge 
guns whidi are uotablc for their atouracy of construction. 
It seems they were equally famous in ^dent times in 
of good w<?iipoiis, 

Lii tlm hfth item on the list of presentations (M.B., 
If, 47, 2 oJ thousand and one kinds of precious stones 
(ratJidni ca saAaitraiak), wines and perfumes 

{^titidAau) are included, In the absence of any detail we 
^ unable to say wliat kinds of jewels are intended. 
But the mention of perfumes at once points to the musk, 
though it has not been specified. The musk-deer inhabits 
the Himalayas above 8000 ft. fi'om Gilgil eastwards ex¬ 
tolling to Tibet, Korth-VVestern China and Siberia. 
'J’here three grades of musk, the inost valued coming 
from China, the second grade from Assam and Nepal 
and the least-valued from Central Aya.*”* Apparently 
the best Chinese musk is implied hef^ 

In the MaMbAdmta (H, 47 , a(t) the 5akas, Tukharas 
and Kaiikas as well as haiiy (lomaSd/i'^ and horned men 
(i^ipmonard/i) are mentianed. Much has been said about 
Ihe Sakas and the TuMiaras previously and the inform¬ 
ation need not lie repeated here. 

K^ka (AI.B., II, 47. 26). They\,ay be identified 
mth tile Kang^kii of the Chinese histdrians. After es- 
tipping the captivity of the Hlung-nn Cliang K’ien 

A.s.E., Vi,], XIV, pp, laii-ta:. 

S. V? ■>> i,rodutU of Indta, 
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reac:tieU Ta Yuan wUu gave safe conduct on postal 
roads to Kang Ku, and Kang Ku sent liuu on to Tu 
Vtifr-Chi,"®’ The Kang-Kik or sJogdliiano (UokJiara and 
:jainarkand) is placed by Chang Kien to the north-west of 
Ta Yuan (Ferghanaj at an approximate distance of two 
thousand iis, "It is also a country of nomads with 
maimcj s and customs very much the same as those of Ytie 
Chi. They have eighty or ninety thousand archers. 
The countiy is co-teriniiius with I'u Viian. It is small. 
In the soutli it is under the |xditic<Ll lidiuenvc of the Yue- 
CM; in the east under that of Hiuug-uu.""‘’= 

There is also a iribe of Ja^s in the l^anjab called 
Kang. This tribe is chiehy located in tlie angle lieiween 
the Beas and SatlaJ, though they have crossed the latter 
river into .Ambala tmd Ferozpur and are found in small 
numbers all along its lainks and even on the Lower Indus. 
Their iraditioa is that they came from Garh Ghazni. 
The Kangs ore said to claim descent from the Soiaj- 
Kajputs of Ayodhya through tbeir ancestor Jogra father 
of Kang,*^® What exact comiection the}' bear to the an¬ 
cient Kaitkas, a Scythian tribe, it is dilTicult to say. 
Perhaps^ they migrated to India after the gakas had 
estnblkhed themselves there, 

LomaMlt ^Thgitio naraly. (M.B., II, 47, 2^), No 
fabulous beings ait intended. Apparently they are some 
§aka tribes in absorote slate of baiiiarism wearing skins 
with the hair turned upwards and horned-head-dresses— 
a costume adoptetl by the Tibetan dancers even in present 
days. The primitive mode of living of Sakn tribes is 
impressed by Plolemv (VI, 14). 

The Sakaa, TukLaros and Kahkns presented faat-goiog 
horses {mi^Mgan*ii6) which could cover great distances 
{duro^anifln). There are innumerable references to the 
superior quality of ihe horses bred in the north of the 


5“‘ JAQS, lUn, p. iH. 

Ht.. p. 

-M IblfL^taua, loc, ci'f., p. liJS, 
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Oxus. £nipei'C)' ^u-ti of L-hixia wonted to poBseajj Per- 
gjiana Lorses, tlie most fajiiuus Ijomg from tlie city of 
Ir-shi. The -Empcror'a request was however disregarded 
by Ta \ iiaii people. The ttiubii^isador who was sent to bring 
the horses was also kilted, lueeiised at this^ tile iiitu{>ei'or 
sent likuang'li with Lhe title lr*Sbi-Tsjang-Kiiii ieiterui 
Ir-bhi) in 10^ B.C. This ctuapaign ended in failure, The 
second campaign was, however, succesaful and Yuan had 
to give the horses. The Chinese army took away several 
dozens of superior horses, Ijesides more than three hundred 
stallions and mares of inferior qualLy.=*'’* Buriies in his 
tiavels to Bukbaia pEalses the horses of Turkeslan and 
the countries noE th of the Hindukush, The TiEt koinan 
horse is a large and bony animal, but its lack of beauty is 
comjjensated by its sti'CPgth .ind endurance. In iialkh 
the tradition was curtetit that these horses had descended 
from Haksb, the fanioua horse of Kustani. A detailed 
desoriptiou about their [uanaers of real iug, prices, mefthods 
of training may be found in the chapter ‘Horses of 
Turkestan/ in Bumes' work.-^^ 

The gifts brought by the kings of Eastern legion of 
India: (M.B., II, 47, 28-30). 

In the first category may be pioced various 
kinds of furniture and cairiages (M.B., II, 47, 
28). There w'ere valuable chairiy^(«#«««»/ m«A«r* 
sedan chairs (ydnanJ) and inlaid 

with jewels, gold and ivory (mutti-kdncarut-citrani 
^ajadantanutyani ca).®'*" Then there were various kinds 
of chariots {M.B., 11, 47, 21)) {ratkdm^ea mvidMkardri)^ 
furnished with gold littings ijatarrtjAtpnTi^kftdn,) and 
covered with tiger-skins {miydy&ni-^ianmntdit), and 


=-*JAOS, lull, iqi. 111—113. 

**** BurnuH, Travch inUi Vul. (I, iiii. Y: I —'^77, 

bond. 1834. 

Vdi. T, p, 302, Gatha, 37; VI, p. 223, G. UU4. 
Jlie ivory lalayA in the roynl ebartotj are mentioned iiven by 
JaUifcas. 
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yoked witk woil truined Uotses.'''^ tn tbe second cate¬ 
gory of gifts are meutioned lUe mtuca and Uie ardha- 
mrcm arrows and maJiy varieties of weapons, variegated 
elephant ooverings i^cicitraiii4cit piiristoni&n), innniuei'able 
krnds of precious stones U, 47, 30) whose names 

however are not enumerated. By the foregoing details it 
is easy to form m idea of the high ci aftsmanship of the 
artisans of tlie eastern UJi*., Bihar and Orissa so often 
alluded to in the Buddhist literature. I vory which has Ireen 
mentioned as an inlay of the furnituie and the cAiriages 
was e 3 [i>orted to Rome lor (irnanicnt and decoration from 
the earliest times, and in the historical times Indiiui and 
African ivoij satisfied the Roman demand. The region 
about Boraarene (Orissa) produced the best ivory,*“* 

XJpAYAJfAPARYAN (CHAPTEH 48) 

The tribes descriljed in tlie M.B., 11, 48, Ji*8 lived 
on the river SailoJa (M.B,, 11. 48, 2) which is represent¬ 
ed us Sowing between the Mt. Meru and Mandai'a. The 
kTcaku baiulioos growing on her banka as poetically 
expressed afforded slielter to those tribes. The loca¬ 
tion of Sailoda is of great imporiaaice for the identi¬ 
fication of various Liibea living on ita banks. It is 
also mentioned in the {KiskiTidk^kafit^o 

XLIV, 75—7i)>. '^ioda or ^lilmlaka according to the 
Puranti (CX!K. 10—13) rises at Mt. Ai una which 
is situated to the west of linilaiJa, and whitdi flowii into the 
Western Sea. In the ^Jarknti4sy<t PiirUnu (LV, 3) Sitoda 
(^iiodu} is plated on the w'est of the Mt. Meru. The 
situation of Meru-Mandiua is however wnceiLain 
Paj'giter has placed Snitodil in western Tibet (Marka'^deya 
Puru7}a, p. 351). 'Fhe bearbig however takes us to the 
north and to tlie Karakortuti or Mustagh skriting to t)ie 
nortJi of which is the Chinese Turkeatun. At the point 

Jtjttikit, V, |i. aSJt, (iAtluu 4U—50- 11 « iiiO‘re?iing lu 
«0to tluifc cv«ii in tin* ilutiika sloriftj tbfl ehurints witll tiffcr-sklns 
XI til meBtloUfid. 

Wanuiu^iOiU, iW. oil., ij, 164. 
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where Shynk Uiver descend.*^ to the south, facing it towards 
the north the Saskam or Yarkand flow's throtigh the satne 
mountain. The YarTcand TJiTcr which is also called 
Zanifshan and which is calleil Sito™ hy the Chinese, Hows 
closely at the northern foot of the Karakoram dividing it 
from the Kun-lun mountains. To the east of Yarkand 
River is Tiljct and fo ffie west Pamirs. Perhaps, though 
one can never he sure this Si-to represents the ^iloda of 
the Mahnhhiiritta. If onr identiftcation he correct than 
^^e^I becomes KarakoTam and Mandara the Kim-lon 
ranges. 

Khai^a; (M.B., 4P, 3.) The KlmtSas are well known 
10 the stndent of Sanskrit literature, Tn Nepal the 
Gurkhas are designated as Khasa and their languafro is 
Kimsa or Parbatiyft, Tn the south and west of Kashmir 
the hill regions are occupied hy KhaiSas, Their settle¬ 
ment extended as shown by numerous passages of the 
in a wide semi-circle from Kastawar in 
soiitli-east to the Vita-fta Valley in the west. The hill 
states of Eajapnti and LohSrn were held by the Khasa 
families. The Khasas nne identical with the presufnt 
Khakha tribe to which most of the petty chief in the 
Vitastii Valley below Kashmir and in the neighbour- 
uig hills belong.’’* According to M. Sylvaiii L^vi*” 
Khjiea or Kha^a does not indicate any particular tribe. 
1m( a number of aemi-TTinduised tribes inhaliiting the 
Himalayas. But in Central Asia the name has a special 
signiheance. The Lftltfavistam mentions Khaf^a writ¬ 
ing which was in vogue between the countries of Dardi- 
Stan and China on the upper course of the Indus, and the 

*** Acoordlnff to Oa-miiw, llir fitfS i* thfl JWMlern iTfl''tirtjK 
( JAS_B, IS39, p, SSSb Tt riwfl in tin* p]at«;.u snutH of T+^yk-ltuI 
1)^1}Jn thn Thatan-ShsTi. .Iftxftrtcii ia alAo esUed Si’'*Piina, mid 
Sir is rrideatl^ » oortaption of SftS aooordhjir t» Dov. Sita is 
!iJw iiietni^ed tin* riv(*r Tiirkmul or !!:vraf«li'iii. Thpy, hnw- 
^er, prefer Sfts'a idenlifirntifm witli Ja^artM fNvncIo T.iil 'Bfly, 
The Geoffrnphtcal Dictienanf. nt .'IficiV^t md .V^dtdtnKii' India n. 

2nd fid. T^d., 1927). ' 

*"" S tein. Rahtatanoir^. tr. Tal. IT, p. 430. 

»« BEFEO. Vol. TV. p. 556. 
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froDliei-B of ChinA proper. JtSanagttpta who trans- 
fflted ibe life of Buddha U-tween 589— 61 ft glosses the 
word KdiQsa with C!ion-K i.i? . Kashgar, Ta the Tang 
perioii the equivalenee of Kha*i and Choude is unifomi- 
ly adinittedy* Khasa in the ( jJffyftHffjwjrJfa ait? <|iiall^ 
fied Iw the adjectiTe eJjaSona ^variant ekusana) widely pro¬ 
bably means that they were settled as opposed to other 
wandering tribes. 

■Tyoha: fM.B., IT, 48, 3,) Nothing is known about 
the dyolias who were equally well settled in the same 
region ns Klin^as, However it is interesting to note that 
a large pfirotufjn in Almora Tahsil with its northern 
boundary ns Tilwt is named Johar and is chiefly inhabit 
ed by the Bhotias,*‘* Nothing is known alKHit the origin of 
the name Johar. perhaps it was from very early times 
<Kt:iipied by the migrating Jyohas who gave their name 
to the Tahsil, hut this cannot Iw said with any certainty 
m the absence of other proofs. 


nirghavenn ; n. 48, 3 .) The Drrghavenus as 

oppt^d to the Klia4as and Jj-ohas lived in a diapereed 
ctmditton a« the adjective jirfidorah suggests. Perhaps 
they were a wandering frilie. Nothing further is known 


nlxnit them. 



(fb, ITT. 141, 2;i), The Kunindas, Ji 
referred to several times in the epiea 


epics and the Furnnas 
H115, p, trts. 
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(Markfindei/fi Purdi^, Pargiter, p, In Arjuna's 

experfitioTi to the north the first power which he met and 
defeated fM.B., 23. 13-14) were the Kunmdas. Vag- 
in his Kdt^djtuldsaTfa, which is copied W Hem- 
windra {KdT^tvttMsdtia ^ 127) gives the name of a mountaui 
as Kalindendra (Hinidfjjya-J^l/tfidhcro^Kdlh\d^dt<i- 
li-ila . ^ . jfGTvatak). It is curious to note that the form 
given hy Ptolemy (VIT, I, 42) Kulindri (n?), presents the 
same alteration between Kuntnda and Kulindn. He places 
the Kulindri[]S above Lhc source of Beas, Satlaj and 
Yamuna and the Ganga. Brhdisamhit^ ptlV) gives 
variations of the same name. Kcm has adopted the 
reading Kanpmdra in preference to Kniilindn and Kau- 
lindra. In the newly edited p^rsitns of the M(ihfihhdr/jta 
from the Bhnndarkar Tnatitute, Poona, though the edi¬ 
tors have adopted Kiininda as the correct text Knlinda 
na a variant has always been noted down fM.B., FT, 23, 
13: 48, 3; HI, 141, 25). At another place in the 
mja^aparta fM.B., IT, 25. 14) the alteraJion between 
Knlinda and Pulinda are noted. Kulinda. Pnlinda—-an 
ethnic pair, are differentiated by the initial K and P. This 
process is unknown to Indo-European or Dravidian but a 
characteristic of Atistric langimges.*” 

Pulindas arc mentioned in the A itnrsya BrdJimttna 
(YTT, IB) as a o!as.s outside the induence of the 
,-VryaiLs ami placed with the Andhras, Pnndrns, habeas 
and Miitihas, They are also found in the Pock Edict 
Xril of A^Eoka as a people on the frontier. Pulin¬ 


das occupied the middle portion of the Pe<;can f;)/drfain- 
Purana. fVTI. 47). where apparently Uaev had a 
city named Pulindanagara which was conquered Ijj' 
Bbima (M.B., IT, 23, 4). Their kingdom was situated 
in the massif of the Vindhya {BrhfUkafhd 
IV, 22). In the Buddhist literature they were consider¬ 
ed as low people {nieakttla), barbarous {mleccha) and a 
frontier tribe {pmtifatitnianapad/}) {Mahdrt/ntpatti, 198, 


S. Uvi. J.A.. 1&23. p. 30. 
F. 5 
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15). In the Arthmstra (3r{3 Ed., p. 45) the Pnliiidas 
with Viigurikas (trappers), Sabaras, C5nrMlas and other 
wild tribes were expected to keep watch orer the state, 
Ptolemy (VII, I, 04) describes the Poiilandai by the 
epithet a^Hphwfai “those who lived on wild frnita”. 
Their location is well defined. They 1 ived in the interior of 
Lata, in Bharnkaccba, in Uj^ain and the source of 
Godawarf, *,e., on the high land of Ratpiira, Vindhya *ind 
Aravalli. 

There is as yet another alteration of Kiilinda-Pulin' 
da in Bhulinga. PUny (VT. 20) names the latter as 
Bolingao among the people living far from Indus. 
Ptolemy (Wl, 1, 60) places the Bolingai to the east of 
the Vindhya on the right hank of the Ron Biver. Panini's 
ganapatha takes notice of PhanlihgT several times (II, 4. 
5ft; TV, 1, 41; TV, 1, 173), They formeti one of the com¬ 
ponents of the i^lva federation (C<mdrft.VTtti^ TI, 4. 103). 
fiaivas according to Pargiter Purfi^a, p, 

349) lived in. the neighbourhood of Kum and Trigarta nf 
the western foot of the Aravallis. 

So far we have studied the Kiuiinda fKnUnda), 
Pnlinda, and Bhulinga trinnivarate who belonged to the 
same ethnic stock. The Kunindas, however, have left us 
t'^’ina. On these coins only the form Ktminda appears. 
Their coins may he divided into two groups one about the 
first century B.C. and the second three centuries later. 
The first vai'iety bears the legend rdj'ffo/i (mnu) Kunim/In^n 
or (^ya) A ; the second tvpe gives the title Siva 

only. The Kuninda coins have Ijcen found in the district 
Hoshiarpur, Budhiana and tTwalnmuJchi in the Panjab, 
and Saharanpur in the United Provinces. The distri¬ 
bution of these coins shows that the Knnindas occupied a 
narrow strip of land at the foot of the Siwalik Hills 
between the Jamuna and the Satlaj and the territory 
between the upper courses of the Beaa and the Satlaj^4 

Allan. .4 catahffue of fho /iidmn Coiaf t» tlu fKfsj^ 

Mvttntia, p, cl. Ltfadcn, 1036. 
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Taugana ; U, 48, 3.) The Taiiganas are mm- 

t-ioced with the Kh'atas and Kii^indas as iiihabiting the 
Tnrai region in the kingdom of Subahu (M.B., lU, 141, 
24-25) in Lbe mid-HLmaia3'a3, They are menitoned at 
another piat^ (M.B., III, 48, 21) as a western people and 
linked with the Jagu^a, Ramatha, StrTrajaya and 
Mun^ft. In the Marka^itffu Puratia (LVII, 41) they 
are mmied as Tmiganas, though the Va^u^rana (XLV, 
120) knows them as Tahganaa. Like other biil trilies 
they fought v^rith stones and were ski lied in slinging stones 
{Dronajmrm, CXXJ. 4835-47). Ptolemy (VII, 11, 13) 
speaks of the domain of the G (T) angnoi as lying over along 
the Gauges on its eastern side am! furtiier to the north 
and tluougli whose domain flowed the river Sarabos, The 
reading has been changed to Tangonoi by St. Martin 
(Etvdeit . . . pp, 327-3ite), and this correction is prob¬ 
ably based on die authority of the iiamMrata mention¬ 
ing the Tangaiias in Ute mid-HimrilayHu ff^ion. They 
perhaps occupied the regions along the eastern hank of 
the Upper Ganges. Their territory probably stretched 
from the Ratnganga Iliver to the Upper Siuyu which is 
the Sarahos of Ptolemj’. Their situatiun cannot he pre¬ 
cisely defined in this region, as iiofiie of their cities Sapalos, 
Ueoj-ta and Jihappha has lieeii identified. But there 
cannot lie any doubt that the T'anganits also occupied t-be 
^hgar area in Centinl Asia if i^Jir identification of the 
SaiJoda River is coneot. The Ttoigons of Central Asia 
came U) limelight when their rebellion in Sin-ICkng 
Pi’ovince of China was suppressed liy the Chinese Govern*^ 
ment. It seems that they ai'o the descendants of tlie 
«"‘'»ent Tahga^ias mentioned in this area. 



II, 48, 3.) It seems that ethn- 
the Paratfuigai.iat; or iFut ther—Tatiga^as were 
Cn^mected w'ith the Taiiganas. Some very pertinent ctuea 
about their location are found in the Anabasis of Arrian 
(IV, ^). After capturing the iTKik of Cboriene Alexan- 
i^der went himself to Bactria, but despatched Krateios 
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with <i(H> of the uompimloD otivairy, aud a force of in¬ 
fantry consi&tmg of hib own brigade and that of Poly- 
apcrchon and Attalos and Lhat of AlkeLaa against Kata- 
nea and Austaned the only cliief Itit in the country of 
I uraitakenai, the othei* forms of the name Paraitakai is 
also noted (Arrian iU. 1!>; Strabo, XVi, 836)* In a 
footnote-** MeCrindle explaina that the country of Paraita- 
kenai was located in a part of the mountainous country be¬ 
tween the upper course of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 
P<ir&ii in Pai'aitakenai as a Greek effort to pronounce 
llie Sanskrit partaia is not convincing. The people are 
clearly the Paratahcpnias of the Mahalihaj'ata. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that u tribe of the same aanie occupied 
u^part of Media (Herodotus, I, 10). The lower Helmand 
\ alley w'as also kno’vvn aa Paraitakeue before it became 
Sacastene."'' Kippert's ‘Asia’ identities Karategin with 
Faraitakenai thoagh Yule is not sure of the i dent loca¬ 
tion.Henry Yule proved that the greaf silk route to 
China from the Oxus to the Alai which passed through 
the valley of Koniodat through which ascent towards 
.Imaos is said to have led—could be no other than Kara- 
t^in, the valley of Surkhab, The Kara tegin and the 
Surkhsb Valley and its eastern cootinujrfion, the triangle 
of the Alai ofhsr in fact the easiest line- of conununica- 
tion from the Qsus to the Tarim basin.*'* Kara tegin is 
inhabited by the people of Ipfkisli stock since early times. 
Ojough tliey wei-e being siol-lY ousted out by the Tajiks 
from Earwaz and from tracts to the west "when Stein 
visited thein,”'^ 

Pipilil^ gold : Ilf 46 , 4 .) The Kha&s, Jyo- 

haa, Dirghff ve^tis. Paiupas, Kiitiiiidtui, Tahganas and 

0 / />uUa fijf Aie^anfkr the 

Tam, /oc. cit., ji. 05 . 

J- Wood, hf. eif., |,j), LXX-liXSl. 

Cput™/ Aikn Traeh, p. m. 

/It., 321. 
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Liie Pamtanganas (M.B., 11, 48* 3) presented te Vu rlhis , 
thira heaps of pifJlikft g»)ld tueasured by drot}tts (jars)— 
the gold wh.idi was presented {mradattam) te tliem by 
the Ptpilikas. Another variant yddhrlttnh ym may 
mean that the gold was dag froiu tlie earth by the Pipili- 
kas. The tnentioit of pipilikd gold at onee l>riiigs the 
reooUeclion of the ant-gold of the Greeks, Pomans, 
Turks and Aralw, etc. Herodotus (III, 102—105) says 
that the gold-digging ants belonged to Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. Megiisthenes {Fingmeiu. XXXIX) pi ares 
them un the eastern Iwider of Derdai itf tlie Barada toun- 
tp^ Strabo (XV, 1. 44) ami Plhiy (VI. 22; XI, 3«), tnen- 
tion the Daradas despoiling gold from ants: Aeliajv (de 
Nat. An., Ill, 4) makes the river Kaiapylinus the limit 
of the ant country, Pi^ilika gold liaa been delincd as 
Tibetan gold. The gold district in Tibetan history was 
known as Sarthol, and Thok Jalung, Kudok, Thok Nianmo 
and Thok Sariung, etc., the chief gokl producing 
centres are situated in the same difiti'tct.®'*^ One view 
holds that probably the Tibetati gold minej'S cfjuld be 
identified with the gold ants. According to Herodotus 
fill, 102 105) the unt-goid country was a desert; Strabo 
p^V, 1, 44) mal^ them live on niounlain plateaus. This 
is true of the country where gold is mined in Tibet. It 
is only in fact in the country north-east of the branch of 
Indus called Singh-gi-Khamba that Uie gold fields men¬ 
tioned above are found. Aid in this respect Singh-gi- 
^amba reminds the way in which the river Kampylinus 
is mentioned by Aelian (de Nat. An., HI, 4). 

The Tibetan mines ar? situated at 10,330 ft,, and as 
the cold is intense the miner at Thok-Jaiun^ wear fur. 
They not only work underground, but their small black 
tents made of a felt-like material manufactured from the 
hair of the Yak arc set in a series of jn(e, seven or eight 
feet below the ground surface witJi steps leading down 
iato them, hh^gasthenes (Strabo XV, 1) mentions that 


iv, im. 233—236. 
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the ants excavated tile earth in winter which they heaped 
at the mouth of the pits like moles. The same statement 
ia repealed in Pliny (Kl, 3ti). h is a remarkable fact 
obsen-ed at Thok-Jalung thai in spite of the severity of 
iiXjld and snowy hli^rards the miners prefered to work 
in winter os the frozen soil then stands well*®-’ The 
Tilietans often wear Yak-skin with the horns intact,”* 
this explains the pjesence of ants born in the temple of 
Hercules at Erythrne (Pliny XI. ifO), 

It has also been suggested that the name of ant-goJd 
arose from a coufuaion of the oame of a Mongolian tribe 
with the Mongolian word for mt-SIiirm-ifhol and 
Shiraol.^* The name ‘ant-goid* came with the gold and 
the name is known to the htringoUan and Tibetan 
sagas, and that ir was the Sibei ian gold According 
to Tarn®‘“ the name of the ant-gphl was dei'ived from the 
folk-taJes in which the ant-king anil his subjects to help 
the hero collect for him a mass of little grains of something 
lie cannot collect himself and in support of his ai'gmnem. 
he quotes two ant stories.*"'' This tnythical name waa given 
by the middleman to conceal the true origin of gold. Hi« 
stiong opunoii"*® that the Indians did not know gold min¬ 
ing is however entirely unwarrnnled bj' facia, as the 
Artha^Ssfra (pp. SO, ff) not only mentions the various 
poaixsea of gold, but pi-escribes ehilioiate formulas for its 
refinement. 

It is difficult to say whether ihe ant-gold came from 
Tibet or Siberia, as the argunmut on both sides are quite 
strong, The gold measured by Jars {M. B., jll, 48, 4) 
however proves that it was in the form of dust and not 

«* /nd. Ant., fT, p. S30. 
lb., P- 

==* fh., p. m. 

Twrn, tr.fi, cit,, p, IpT, 

Fratmtii, A»ia Major, I, 11(24, p. (J7, 

*“T(ini, lac. cit., p. lOS. 
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bars.^ Jt also proves that it was probablj obtaioed from 
ibe river waslujigs or from the pits dug in the soil t^ontain- 
ing gold dust, In any ease the Khavas and other tribes 
seem to have l)eflTi the middlemen in selling the gold to 
India, 

The other mountaiti tribes, besides lOiasafi etc., 
bi'might, black and white Yak tails (1H.R. 11. 4g, 

Mirzn MuhanirFind Haidar in his (Idtli 

centiity) while ^ describing Til^et says that the Tiltetan 
traders along with other merchandise consisting of Oiineae 
.tjoods, rauak. borax, porcelain, gold and shawls, also Lm- 
Kglit Yak-tajlfi^® {qvtd/f. 

Those monntaineers (M.R., IT. 4B, 7) 

oIpo bmnghl honey (k^vrlm) obtained from the HimiilaTan 
flowers which was very tasteful {hfrhu muhi) fhf.B., TI, 
48. 5) and the garland made of .4jnhii flowers |a kind of 
Andropngon’) from the Fttara Kurti «iajitrv' (Pk, 48, 
and the powerful herbs from the north of Kaihisa, 

The Tlttara Kurus who play a somewdiat mythical 
fmrt in the Mahabhnrata and later literatni^, arc still a 
historical people in the Vedic period. In tJie Aitaret/a 
fimrn^pa (snn. Ul] they ai-e located Mond the 
HiiuaJnyaa (pajre^t- Himftmntam). Zimmer filai^ca the 
Uttara Kurus in the Northern Kashmir the view with which 
Keith and Maedouell agree,=»’ In the Bhtsmaparm (VU, 
M4) the Uttara Knru countiy is said to be inhabited by 
the Sidclhas, The trees hear sweet fruits and ore always 
laden with fragrant flowers. They dso yield milk, food, 
clothe? and ornaments. The ground is covered with 
precions atones and golden sand. All the seasons are 
( aiTTiing. The tanks are always brimming with the 

fnd. Ant. XJXr, pi>. 443-444. 

n- 0**** Tthbfit JiutidreJ yean njfl, JASB, inS5, 


^ Vedto Tot. I. p. S 4 . 

crewB mi sigefl. Iho other being sword, wabreHs 
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crystal-dear ivnter. The men and women nre of pin'c 
birtli ami CfKceedmgly handsome. They are free from 
diseases and Iitc for eleven thoasazid years, The ITttara 
Kurus arc also mentioned by the Greek: historians (Meg 
Frag. XXIX; Strabo, XV^ I, 57). Ptolemy (VI, 16 2 
and 3) seems to have l>eHevetl in its actual existence. The 
description of the Ultra Kuril i.'onntry, 'the Paradise on 
Earth’ perhaps created the Hyperboreans of the Greeks, 
It is diffioult, hcKwever, to point nut the location of the 
TTttara Kimis, even if they were historical, as their 
idealistic situation created hv niylhoiogy lias wiped out 
their histrocitv. 

Kirataa: fhf.B., II, 48. 8). The word Kirata is 
connected with the name KirSti, Kirati and Kiriinti 
which imply a native of Kirantdes on the moun¬ 
tainous country lying hetween Gndkosi and Karld 
rivers in Nepal. The term includes the Khamhn, 
TJmbn, and Takiia tribes, and the BanuSr, Hayii and 
Thami a Iso claim to be Kiranti.*“ It is perhaps this section 
of the Kiratas, whom Bhima con<}uered, baaing hts opera- 
tintis from the Videha ooiintry or the modern Tirhut divi¬ 
sion. of Bihar TT. 26, 13). .A. very interesting <fe- 

scription of the Kiratas and their territories is given in 
the U^idganp/trvfi (Itf. B.. IT. 48, 8). They are mentioned 
as liviner on the northern slopes of the Himalayas {ge 
/wrdrrfA# htmarafafi) from where the sun rises {^urgodaya 
rtjfffa): they lived bv ihe aide of VaHsa bordering on the 
sea foa.sf (rart^tn^ santiidranf^) and who were also suppos¬ 
ed to lie the Lauhityas (La^hiftf/tmabhfifiSea ye). From 
the above description it is clear that the members of the 
kirat.a tribe lived on the slopes of the HimaJayas in the 
north, this ahfxle of theirs being also mentioned in tbe 
.Jrapyaparm (111. HI, 25) In the second instance they 
are represented as living in a moimtainona region in 
EnHtem India; they are the Kiratas of Nepal, In the third 
ins tance the y are shown living in (he Vari^a region border- 

«* Ristey, (in,t Tribes of Bongal. Vpl. r, p. 4fH>, 
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itig on VarL^a could probably l>e ideaiilled witb tlie 
inodcrn IJarisil* a sub-division of Bnckergniije Diatrk-t in 
Eaati^rn Bengal, It ig HULzutei;] on tie eorttii-enst rarjici 
of Bengal with an area of ] ,110 miloa and a tract inU?r- 


ffectcd hv numerous rivers and water-chanuols. Jt is 
not far from the sea lioard.®® In the fourtli installc^e they 
are iy.*presented Jiving on the Lohita i.e., that rhe 
modern Bralimaputru in Bengal and Assam. A Iwf.ter de- 
-^Tiptioi) of ihe dist-ribniion of Titieto-Burman nice it 
iVDiild 1.10 diffiifolt to find ij3 tJio works of n nuxl^m. 
ethnologist. 

Tile Kiratas are represented a$ wearing skins 
(M, B., II, 48. 8), iJiey Jive<l on the tolars 
and fruits the Roinihftttn^ represents 

them (KiskmdAakanda, XI, 30) ns wearing thick topknots. 

The Kiratn'e presents to Viidhiglhiva fully repre¬ 
sented the {)roducts of their totintry. They Irrooglit skins, 
precious stones and gold (tarm/jsatm-ittrmritdndm) (M.B,, 
TT, 48, ft)—the goM which was picked from the mountains 
(nicitrm pirmffihJit/ahha) (Tl>., IT, 48. n)-the simdal- 
wood. aloewond, loads of ^eodar 3 ■ kUsfAnnSm 

Uarrn kamjaka^ya ea (Ih., IT. 48. ftl, and heaps of aro^ 
matice {yandAnnamcftha. rMtiyuh). Assam was the home of 
nromntic woods as pointetl mit hy the A nhnmsira, and this 
fact ia fully supported hy the A'khabhilmta.^®* The gold 
and the precious stones must have cf''nic from Tjower Bnrnni. 
the Khirse Klioia or 'Golden land' of rtoleniy idetilificd 
with the hinterland of the l^owei' Bnrnra.^® 

The Kirfitas brought the slave girts of their own race 
(Km'raHk^iftfi^ dmttam) (M.K, IT, 48, Id) and the birds 
Sind animals from the far-oft' lands {dut'aja ntrgitpaksi^ift) 
to serve as pels—an Indian form of amusement mentioned 
in the Jatakas”" as well. 


TIT, p. J9, 

Meur Ia Andml. Tndm, 
A fin Iip* rtnf4fm}i*t {fciiftr/tphy of Etatora 

^^Utaln, I. pp HO; 175; Tf. p. 135; TIT, p. 9T. 4S0 cto. 
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Kayavya : M.B.. II-, 4S, 12. The variant Kav'akhya 
is also nnt-pd. The KSyavyag or more fiortectly the 
Kavakhynfi were probably the race who yave Khawah Pass 
its Tiame. Probably the race inhabited the Panishir and 
Cliorband valleys which pass edging the foot of the Hindw- 
kush and take ns to the Khiiwak pass towards the 

east. 

Parnda- M.R., 7T. 48. 12. They are the peonT© 
of modern Dardistan a term which was coined first 
hy Leifner.**^ Tn Pardistan he incTndes all the country 
lyitiK between TTindtikiish and Kairhan. Leitner not 
onlv included in the term the Paradas, the race in- 
hnhitintf the mcnntaincas country of 8bttiaki, hut 
also f'hilaais, Astorins, TTun^a and Nacmr people. 
Chitr.iliH end the Kaffirs. In ancient. Sanskrit literature, 
however, the t4!Tm seems to have been restricted, as the 
names of the countries of the Chitralis, Kaffirs, Hnnza are 
mentioned separately. The term was restricted probably 
to the Parad sneaking oeonle—Ibe Rhtna fioeakinff pwple 
of Gilfrit, Gurea. Chilas and the Tndus end Swat 
Kohlstnn,*"* According to PiddiiluM*'' the word Pa rad 
has brisinated from Persian diied *a beast of prey or from 
dar^rulfth fierce*. The name may have come to be used as 
an ethnob^ca! term in the same wav as dfihtn 'a rnhlier’ 
fi-eve its name to Pnhistfln and Pahae tribe and as Kaffir, 
rtwsack and Khshh are now applied to different Asiatic 
tnbffl. The term Parnd is not known in rhitral. 

Tn the (DfontTjtaTTn. CXXT. 48ilo_-37 

and 4e4ft-7'l the Parads are mentioned as a hill people the 
neiffhbonrs of the Kii^mlras (Jb.. LXX. 24351 and of the 
Famboias fM.B.. IT. 24. 22); they fnuErht. with stones and 
were sldlled in slineipfr atones (Ormaparam. CXXl 4SS5 
-AT). Acc ording to Mann fX. 43441 they bad lost their 

"• pp- «-« 

S«rrr,i/ o/ fWw, Yttl Ypn t. „ 

Riddtilpli. Am. cit.. p. 167 . K. n. 3. 
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Kantriyii uasLe due to ibe extinctioji of sacred rites. Like 
Piiradas and otliers, they were t^ndemned as Mleechas 
{Harivam^ii CXV. 044<}—i2)- Tlie proximity of the Daia- 
das iiiid Kambojas as mentioned above may also be seen in 
certain common ciiatoma, even to-day. A curious custom in 
this respect is recorded by liiddulpii."^" This ceremony is 
called Kobuh and takes place on the arrival of a visitor 
in the person of some chief. He is conducted lo the 
Simwarun or guest-house after which a hull is produced 
before the guest, who draws the sword and tries hU best 
lo cut its head 06 at » single blow or deputes one of his 
followers to do so; aftei’wards the.carcass ia given away 
Lo his retinue. The custom exists in ^^higlllian, iiadak- 
shan, \S'akh^, Chitral, Vasiu^ tiiigit, liun/a and Nagar. 

Dai'va : (&1.B., 11, 4ei, 12). The liarva country has 
lieen identified*"^ with the distrii i of dammu and Ballavar 
(Ballapur) between the Chenab .and Ravi. 

Sura : (ii.ll., 11, 46, 12 ). They may Ix) identified 
with the famous Snr tribe, whose worthy member iSher 
Shah played such an important part in the mediaeval his¬ 
tory of India. Perhaps in early days the Shi’s Jived in the 
lihor country. After being dispossessed of liwir iw'!” 
they became the wandering tritjo in the laud of Aimaks, 
V'aiyamuka: (M.B., II, 46, 12). They could be 
easily identined with Uie Aimaks of central Afgh^istan. 
The'Aimaks are the descendants of the ancient conquerors 
of Paiepamisus and speak Persian. The Hazaras, one of 
their constituents sj>eak Turkish luid are probably the de¬ 
scendants of the Mongols settled id Afgh^istan by 
Ghinghiz Khan. They are semi-nomada. good soldiers 
and distinguished specially as cavalrymen. They use 
camel-wool trcnts and Perrier was surprised to sec the 
great niimlier of camels which they reared amt which 
were kept specially for wool. The mineral riches of the 

Diddiiliib, ci(.| p. ;6, 

2^1 JayacEttidra, UUtitttihhutiif 'Utr p. 14G, 
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district iire gold» silw, iron, k^sJ, sulphiu*, rubies imd 

The four U'ihes which nmke up the Chrihar Aimak arc 
Jatusihedis, Hazaj'^, FirozkohTs, and Talmojiis, The 
land wIiCTu* (,liey live, urouud Herat, is ma<le up of a huge 
tahleltiud. or uplift W'hiuli is deeply eroded Ijy centuries 
of river action.^" 

Audumiiarn ; (M.B,, II, 4b, 12) The coins of the 
Auduinbaraa have l^eeu found aiid may be divided 
Ui tliret'i classes; a series of square oo{>|ier coins 
la'ariug Liit* onine of the rcpiibUo, a lew care {silver pieces 
iuid a group of roiui<4 copper hi I Jon pieces. The square 
copper coins are the earliest nnd very well known fixini the 
Irippal hoard, found at Irippal in Kuiigra District.*'^ 
I he type was already known from Cluiningnam‘s excava¬ 
tion ai Pathaiikot-^* The uaun* of four kings uaiuely 
fiivadasa, lludradasa, Mahildeva, and Hliaragho^n are 
availabut One of the coins of Dharagho^ t>eai‘s the efligy 
of Vi^pamitj-a (Viivaniitni), Vi^Tomitra’s ixamection 
with Ibfi Audumbaras is otljerwise iiiilcuown.!’*'* 

Ou the bases of the finds of Aiuluinbaras coins at. 
•Iwalamukhl, Pinliaid«4, Irippal and Hoahiarpur the 
Audumliaras should Iw located in i-he area formed by Uie 
eastern p.ut of iho miMlern Kiingiii district, that is to 
say the valley of Heaa, or ^Jcrhaps the wider region be¬ 
tween the upper Sathij and 

It is impossible to bo precise in what perioi] the 
Audumbaras entered in the realin of iiistoiy though ihey 
are mentioned in the Ganapaiha of Pa^itnt (TV, 2, 53) 
near the Jalaudlmrayoj.ias. In the Vimya of the Muias- 
arvasLivadins Jlvalca is repiTsentcd as tiiking a journey 

1 / J- i*- Terriw, Canivan Joumey$ and wandering « Portia, 
Afghdrtittan (tv., pp. 61«53. Edio., 

DeldiMsh. Joe, c'f., pj]. 2l4-2i,7, 
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frgin Taxila to Bhadratiikara, TJUumlmva, litiliifaka and 
Mathuia*'*^ The Uiiimibaraa were established on the 
ancient highway which pai!sing through jgakiUa, Agrtwi-tka* 
and Bcthitaka tuuTjed the trade of the Gangctio valley to 
Tasila.”" 

The material prosperity of the Audirnilfaias wliich is 
proved hy the ahnndani find of their coins may tie attri¬ 
buted to their advantagaoiis ]x»sition on the highway fj-om 
Magadha to Kashmir, Besides they 'were raiiTaniejitly 
situated at the point where several Himalayan valleys 
opened nut- On nccoimt of their geographical position 
therefore klie Audunibarna lieeame the iniermediaiies he- 
t'ween the people of the moaatains and the plains. Even to 
this day Pathanko^. being the railway terminus joins the 
commercial routes from Chamba, Suu'pui' atiiJ Kangra. 

The local industries also helped tow'arda Uie pros- 
imi'ity of the Audumbara country. The cloth monufae- 
tnred therein was sold in tJm mark<4s of gakalu when 
Alcneijdei' was reigtiing {Kanka-KoimuM^nkrtMii^Mndha- 
rtiUhii^ti^savhiMnnam, MilhilapaHlui, cd. hy Treckuer, 
p, 2), It is also mimtioiied in ihc The ttnn- 

mentator glosses the last passage Kotumhar^ilti Kotunt^ 
b(tr<t-ru((A^ I ^(/litQtmithani^ In the Sttdd/ixirmttpu^la- 
rika (pp. S2, verse 87J, Kern gives the remliiig of a word 
expressive of certain variety of cloth Koccuirabsk^ 
AamsalaJctifirjMih translated as ‘choice cat pets showing the 
Images of cranes and swans'. On consulting the variant 
readings Przyluski’" has proposed to restore the reading 
Kofumbiikoir fuiniSftlaksauu'ir ‘tlie Kot&ml^nka cloth 
ornamented with the tiguies of geesi*.' 

M. Pryziuski after pi^uciiig vaFiaus evidances 
philological, phonetical and ethnogi aphioal has reached the 

Prayla Jii, J. A. ISffil, p. 3. 
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conchisiou that Kotumbava and Odumhara are the same — 
the alterations of the initials being dtie to the words lieltmg' 
ing to Austric family of laugnages.*^= His conelusions 
are amply supported by the variants given in the Habhd- 
parva published by the Qhandai'kar KeseaiTli Institute 
(II, 43. 12). Here the variants of AudumbttrSk are 
Anduwbarfj, A i/davtbaru and Kiif itvdmrd. Tlus is a 
further proof Uiat the initials iu Odumimra and Kotuni' 
bara alternated on the well known prineipal of Munda- 
Khmer languages. 

Tlic adjective dvrr,ittM(idh (MU., II, 48, 12) quali¬ 
fying Audmnbai'^ needs some explojmUoii. Durv> 
bhaya taken in the sense of disiiuried may point to the 
Audumbara counections with the Salva fetiejatioii of 
which the Udumlmr'as, with the Tilakhalas, Madrakaras, 
Yugaitdharas, Bhuliagas and Sai'ailaiidas were a meinixjr 
II, 4, 103), Or may it indicate their Ijcing a 
eomixment of the Odeonbares (Nat. His. V* 17) who liv¬ 
ed in Knt'h 'i Only more inforniatifui almut the history of 
the Audumharas could solve this problem, 

Vahlika: (M.B,, II, 48, 12), They are mentioned as 
one of the Northern peoples, ^lya (il.B,, I, 01, 3) is 
mentioned as Vak-iiM-pitiigam\ there is another eponym- 
otiB Vahlika king {Ib., 61, 25) mentioned. The Vabtrkas 
are eonnecied with the Daradas {Bh^mapurm, L Xmi, 
5484) and other ultra-Panjab ti’ihes {Droji^parvuti, 
4818). According to Pargiter there were two 
Vahlika tribes one situated in llie plains of Panjab along 
side Madrade^ or possibly south of it, i.e., between the 
Cbenab and SaLlaj, and another among the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas between the Chenah and 
Beas. The name Vahlika seems to have been 
altered in later times to Bahika seemingly by a 
punning reaemblanoe to Vahiif ‘’outside" because 
they were shut out by the Sarasvati, Kuruk^etra 
and other natui-al feattu'es from the 2^ladbyade^ which 
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remained true to Rrfthmanaij. and they aud all the tribes 
beyond were stigmatises] as impure iry the Brahnianoa 
{Karn(ifaTj}a, SI.W. 20-2G: A.S.R., Vol. II. pp, 0, 14, 
17, 195, etc.). Properly speaking however the Viihlika 
Lxiuntry, the motlern Balkh in northern Afglianistan re¬ 
presents the ancient VahlTka for a long time govemed by 
the Greeks. Starting from the regions nortii of Hindn- 
kuali the Graeco-Baetriou empire extended first towards 
the east over central Asia and the Kabul region, then 
over the North-Western Provineca of India and the 
Paujah, later it beoatue dispossessed of its northern parts, 
became confined to its Indian dominious and finally dis¬ 
appeared in the Jst centurj' B.C, 

Ralkb was the traditional home of Zorastrianism 
and its other name was Zariaspa (Eratosthenes, Strabo 
XI, 514) which may represent its great fire temple Azar- 
i-asp.”* Strabo (I, 516) says that it stood on both 
sides of the river Bnctnis. the united streams of the Bnnd- 
i-Amii' and Darrah which then reached Oxus; it is possi¬ 
ble thaf the seiond name Zariasp was the name of one defi¬ 
nite part of Bactria. Ptolemy (\^I. IT. 1—9) calls it Bac- 
triane. According to Stralio (VIT. 50) it was the principal 
part of Ariana and separated from Sogdiana on the east 
and north-east by Oxus, from Aria on the south by the 
chain of Paropanisus, and on the west from Margiana liy 
a desert region. 

Ka^mira; (M.B.. IT. 4S, 13), The modem Kash¬ 
mir State. 

Kundamana: {M.B., IT, 48. 13), This country 

seems to be the same as Knttfiraranta or Kiinda- 
paranta,*^ The Kundomana <xiuntry may be identified 
with Kuthar a jmTgmi(t of Kashmir. The valley of the 
Arapatha or Har^a which nuens to the east of lalamabad 
forms the j>ftrgam of Knthar. Stein thought that the 

Oniiniiiifliam, ChTvnich, ISft^ p. TP7. 
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tuuiie could btf probably derived from Ike uncieiii tirtM 
of Kapate^vara silnaleTl oa the iwutkeT'n side of (.he valley 
dose to the village of whose name lias Iwjeo derived 

fiom Kapote^vai'a.™ It is powiible tJiat the name 
Kq^ (bSrl has Ijcea ilei'ived from ICiiDiia (rnSna.), as K.un- 
flamAna has lieeii linked with the Ka^miraa (M.B., TT, 48, 
TS). 

Paurakft; II, 48, iJI), The Faurafcas are link¬ 

ed with HamsakSyarins. Their country may lie identified 
with tile Yaain eciitntiy in the Ghitral Agency as the 
peopk^ of l>oih Tasin and Chttral an> sometimes called Ijy 
their eastein neighboni^ as Por^ and tfieir eonrdry Poriaki, 
from jHir ‘the weat’.*®'’ 

Tlie variant Ghoraknh is also given ; this rcRdiog may 
also be correct. Tile Ghornkits may be identified with 
the Goniain of Ptolemy (VTl, 1, 42) wbicli must have 
liecn the province lietwecn the Gouraios (lower Swat river) 
and tlie Ktinar, the modern Rajanr.®** Berthelot would 
derive tlic name from Ptolemy’s Uwfi Gorya, the Goiys 
of Stralro (XV, C07) wbidi he places on tbe Konar. Tarn 
liowmr does ttol. agree with this view as Strain’s descrip¬ 
tion here ie obecure and it is impossible to lie sure of the 
Clionspes' identificatirm with Kunar.-** Gornaia was a 
Greek Province in the 2nd century B.C, in Menonder’s 
flR5 B.C-—died between 150—145 13,C,) occupation.®®® 
Hanisakayima : M.B.. IT. 48, 13. Tiie Haifisaknyana 
people are linked with the Pftur.ikas, the people of Yiisin 
and there should iw no diOiciilty in identifying the twiintrv 
of the Hafiisakayanns with Hnnza and Hagar. They are 
mentioned in the ^f&rk^:^d^ti Puriiva (LVII, 4f) as 
Hameamargas 'the Duck^fowlers’, They are mentioned in 

Stfin, VqI, II, p. .107, 
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the Bhifma-fttrca list (IX, 377) and seem to be the same as 
flaihsapAdas {Dmmparvn., XX, 7&S). 

The two small Chiefshipa of Hunza and Nagar He 
in the extreme north-west of Kashmir, on the banks of 
the Hunza river. Towards the north they extend into 
mountain range which adjoins the junction of the Hindu- 
kiish and Muztagh ranges; in the south they iioriler on 
Gilgit: on the west Hun/a is sf^parated from Ashkuman 
and Yasin hy a range of niounlaius; while the Mur.tagh 
range divides Nagar from Bsltistgn on the east “* 

5ibi; IT, 13.) An Asura king named ’ 

Druma who is called a descendant of Piti riiM over the 
Sibis (M.B.. T. 61, ft). Variihamihira (Bt. XVI, 

26) places the ^this in the north with the Malavas and the 
pcole of Taksa^ilfi. and the Arjiiniiyanafl and Yaudheyaa 
(Tb- XVTT, tflT Sibipiir is racTitinned in the Rherkot 
Inscription of the year 83 (4fl3 A-D.). The mound of 
Sherkot marks the pit^ of the capital of the $ibis. 
According to Curt ins (TX. 41) they were not far from 
the ronflupncea of Jehlum and Ohenah, a fact also sup¬ 
ported hy Piodorua fX\T^T. 116) This agrees very well 
with the position of Sherkot. They are mentioned hy 
the Greek historians as clad in skins and armed wdth 
clubs. This fact gave rise to the origin of the legends 
that the Stbis were descendefl from Hcrakles. The extent 
of their country in ancient limes might have been equi¬ 
valent to the district of Jhnng in Southern Panjab, 

The cx>ins of the Sihis bear the legend MnjhimiJinya 
^ihi~jnnnpttd<i9a, 'of the tribe of (he i^ihis of Madhyamikii/ 

The coins were exclusively nhtaine^l fwni Nagari, Chittor. 

Dr Bhandarkav excavated them from the Hathlhada site 
at Nagari,®’- 

The country of the ^ibis w'as famous for its shawls 
and the Sivtyyaka ilmm. is praised in the Mahavagga 

Imp. Goi., VM. Kill, p. nh. 
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(Vm, I, 20), It is ftlsa mentioned in the Sivi JaUka«* 
where the king <)f Kosnia is said to have presented one 
Dasohala with a cloth-piece from Sivi costing hundred 
thousand piece® of money, 

Trigartta i (M.B,, It, 48, 13,) The ancient Trigartta 
countiy was located between Havi and Satlaj with its 
centre round dalandhar. It represented modeni KangrS 
in ancient days. In the 7th century its dimensiona, 1.67 
miles from east to west and 133 miles from north to 
south, show that at that time it aiiist have included 
CbAnibn on the north, with Mandi and Ruket on the east 
ami ^atadru on the south-east,™ 

Yaudheya: 48, 12.) The limit of the Yaud- 

heya cxiiintry may l» determined by the findspots of their 
coins. The coins have been found plentifully in the 
country to the west of Jamuna, also to the west of SatlaJ 
in Depnlpur, Salgarha, Aiudhan, Kahicr, and Multan 
and to the eastward in Bh.itner, Abhor. Birsa, Hanai, 
Psnipat and Snnpnt, Ttie ovidences of finilspota show 
that the Yaudheyas occupied an 011*0 which may be 
roughly described as the Eastern Panjnh.^*® 

In Junagadh inscription of RudradiunaTi (150 A,D.) 
the Y'audheyas are described as ‘who would not submit 
becniise they were proud of tbeir title of heroes among 
KBatriya*i'.^“ They are identified with the modern 
.Tohiyas who occupy the hanks of Satiaj along BahSwalpur 
State.^’ 

Rfljonya: (^I B., IT, 4B, 13.) The evistence of the 
tribal republic of the Raianyas is proved by their coins. 
There are two varieties of I'oriis. one with Bjahmi and the 
other with Kharoathi legends, those with Kharnsthl legends 
belong to 2nd century B.C.. and those with BrahmT to first 

Jatnh, Vq\. IV, p, 401. 
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ceiilury BX'.®'** Most of the corns came from Hoshiarpur 
flQcI the I^aja^lya country may !»located there. 

Madra: (M.B., 11, d8. 13.) The Madras held a high 
position among the V'etlio people.®’*' We find iliat the 
sagos of NorUiern India repaired to Hadra country to 
itjceive instruction in Yedic learning. In the BThadara^ 
yakii. Upam^id (III, 7, 1) UddSiaka Arutui lold Yajtiya* 
calkya, '"We dwelt amoog Aladrae in the house of 
Pataficala Kapya, studying the sacrifice." In the 
Aiinteya Brahmai^ (VIU» 14, 3) a section of the Madra 
I)eiiple, Dttara Madra. ai'C mentioned. They lived beyond 
the Hinifilaya^ close to the l^Uarakums. Uttara Madra 
ia liJCAted^'** in Kashmir. 

The capital of the Madras was at Sakala”*' which has 
Lieen identified with modern Sialkot. The Madras play an 
imporlaul role in the Mahdbf^raia, and their chief 
Salya, though fighting on the side of the Kurus, had his 
sympar.bles towards the Paiujlftvas. He had promised 
YudhisVhira to helitLie and discourage Karna in Lha thick 
of the light (M. B.. V, 8, 28). He kept to his promise 
which extorted fixun Karna tlic wholesale fondemnation 
of the Madra people already men I tinned. Incidentally 
the morals of the Madras seem to have fallen off consider¬ 
ably since the Vedic daj's. 

As mentioned in the Candraortii (11, 4, 103) Madras 
or Madvakaros were one of the components of the great 
^Iva federation. Incidentally the word Madrakara pro¬ 
bably indicates the Iranian element in Salva confederacy 

r 

as Madmktlra in nnctent Iranian denotes a warrior, 
The head of the Madras §alya (M.B., 1, 61, 6) is spoken 
off as a Vahllka with probable connection with the Bactriana 
of northern Afghanistan, who were of Iranian origin. It 

Altim. \oc, dV., p. exxiii. 
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is lueiiiiuiied in Uuj MtiMbfiurain (I, 27: V 4605 ete,, 
quoted by il. Pryzluski) that Vyusiulisva frorti bis spouse 
Biiadrn KaksJlvati had seven clilldreu, ttii'ee Salva and four 
Madra. The word 'Vyusitasva also seems to be of lianian 
origin and may be the Sanskritiaed form of Vi^taspa, the 
father of Darius.^^’ The baiiian origin of the Ehadra, 
Madra, and Mai la may also t>e exp)ai[ied fram the many 
names of the capital of the Madras. The well-known is 
iSukala or derived fixuu Saka. The name was cnri'enl 
during Alexander's times and beiiec (he first Saka inva¬ 
sion perhaps predated the MatHKloniftii conquest.®"* 

The same dty is called Elmdinpur and Ehadramkara 
or the capital city of the Bbadrakaras. Bhadra^ila men- 
lioncd in the MtiMindyftri"^ is pJami by M, Sylvain Levi 
in Taxiia but Prj'zluski rejects tbis location and pisjcoa ii 
in Bhadrapura and Sukala.*"^" 

Even Llie costumes and |)ersouiLl ct|uipmcuts of Ltie 
Madras were quite out of ibe ordinary which a contem- 
jwraryJndian was accustomed bo see. In the Udyogaparm 
{8, 3-4) the Mailru warriors are represented using strange 
outlandish armours {vicitra bacaeS’h), sti'ange banners and 
Ixiws {tfici,trftdhmjfi~kfirfnukii(i)-^ their ornaments were 
strange {ai^itrd bhan-aiuVj) and so were (heir chariots and 
other conveyances (jinrfJm mt/tavdhfjinah). Their costumes 
and omamcri(:!J are descrlljed as befitting to the country 
fi'om where they came {svadeiaveMb/fauttiaiiy Perhaps 
their equipment was ;tkin to those of the Iranians or 
Baetdans. 

So far we have met three componcnis of the Salva 
confcderacy-Audutubaras, Madrakuras and Bhulihgas. In 
this connection one is tempted to iletermine the location of 
Salva country itself. In tlie Gopatha Briikmam (I, 2, fl) 
tile Salvus are coupled with tiie Matsyas. Siilva is the name 
of a people mentioneil in a passage in the Sata-patha 

/ft- n* 31G. 
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Brdhtn-ana (X, 4, 1, 10) whidi records a Ijoast l>y Syapuruii 
^ajflkayana that if a certain rite of his ueie completed his 
laceTTould have been the nobles, the Brahmiris and peasants 
of the SalVas, and even as it were his race ’Would surpass 
Salvas, This people are mentioned in the Mafitrnpath(t 
(IJ, Hi 12) as Salvih, where they are said to liave declared 
that their king was Vauganiihari when ibey stayrnl their 
chariots on the banks of Yamuna, Thei’e is later evidence 
to indicate that the halvas were closely connected with Liie 
Kuril Fallcaiaa, that apparently some of them, at least, 
were victorious near the banks of Yamuna.^'' It is inter¬ 
est ing to note the early connection of the Salvas and the 
Yaugandharas as later on the Yaugandharas formed a 
component of the Salva confederacy. The Salvas ai’e men- 
titmed thrice in Panini: Salva (IV, 2, Idii), Salvavayava 
(JV, 1, 173) and Salveya (IVj I, Ititl), Salva (Panini, IY\ 
3, 1 (j0‘ y^rttika 2; PaLafljali, V, oO) means the fruit of 
Salva plant; this perhaps shows the lotemic origin of the 
Salvas. in the AlaMbhumta (III, 13. 29) the Salva King 
is called Saubhapatik and SaubharM (ib., 17, 32); the 

capital of king Salva is called Saublia {Salmsyti-naffaTaiti 
Saubluim^ M. li., ill, 15, 2) iuid the people Jis Sauhha 
(il.B. Ill, 13, 29). It may be that Sopiethes of 
the Greek historians whose original form Sobhiita, or 
daubha has been restored by it. L^vi,*^* was probably 
a Salva King. Among the names mentioned in the 
ijafiapatha on Sariikala {Panini, JV, 11, 75) Suhhuia 
(No, II) is given which by the virtue of the l ule gives 
Saubhuta the name of a people. The prince of the coun¬ 
try was uamed after the name of his kingdom and there- 
foie Sophytes or Sopiethes King of the eonntiy of 
Saubhuta, The Mahtibfidrtiia makes it clear that Isisides 
Subhuta, there was another form Suhha, and that Sauhha 
an epithet of King Shiva was derived from the latter. 
Another point which also becomes clear is that Saubha or 

Vol. II j p, 440, 
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^opicthcs of tlio Greek historians was a ftalva amJ that the 
Auduinbars, Tiialcliilas. Saradagiflas. Yaugandharas and 
tihulifigas the coinptmeuts of the Salva confederacy, were 
piobably under the iuflueiiee of Sopiethes or Saubha tfoim* 
try. The theory of M. Pryziuski that as the Salva tiou- 
federation had Madim, and Aiidatnliaras, an aboriginal 
tribe, Sftlva is iinolhor name for Ksiidiaka-Malava oon- 
federacy on the Ijaais of the equivalents of Madra with 
Malavu and Ksudraka or small whidj according to him 
indicated the lesser etattis of an nlwriginal partnerj dtws 
not appear to be cori'ecl.”’* 

Now let us examine at sonai* length the informatioii 
about Sopiethes gaiued from the Giaek sources. (Arrian, 
Aiwb. VI. 11; Didoms XTO, 01-02; Purtiiis, TX. X: 
MeCrindle. Th,t frnftmm, . . pp. 210-221). The>' place 
the dominion of Sopiethes lieiween the upper RavT and the 
Hypbnsis {.Bcas), but in the aci-ount of Arriaii=''* it is 
transferred to « iuoi^l western iwsition. Strabo was un¬ 
able to decide where that kingdom lay. “Some wi-iteia 
plac« Kalhaia and the oountiy of Sopietht'S one of the 
tnonai'chs between the rivers flydaspes and AkesineSi 
some on the other side of Akeaines and IlyaTOlts on tlie 
confines of the territorj’ of the other Poros. the nephew of 
Poros who was taken prisoner by Alexander and call the 
country subjeit to him Gandaria. It is said that in the 
tertory of Sopietbes there is a moimtan oompoaed of fossiL 
salt anfficient to whole of India. Valuable mines, also, 
both of gfdd and silver arc skiiaied it is said, not far ofl 
among other mountains, according to the (.esttmony of 
Gorges the miner.Curtins that the goveriunent 
of the dominiOTis of Sopiethes was good- He mentions a 
curious cuBtoin by which deformed childi’cn w'ere put to 
death.He also describes the UU and handsome person- 

*■'*/.4,, Aimbjtine 10211. i*. 314; Kt# J .A. 102G, pp, 0-1. 

Mcriiiiille, Iviij |i. 1'43. 

Mrrrimlk, fur, cii., jt. 133, h- 2. 

“n lb., kn:. eXr, p. 2X0, 
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iility <>i tKe king iind mentions tlie nnhle btwd of cTr^ 
which the country possessed and how they could kill even 
lioDiJ.’®® Diodorus mentions i,bo cities that were subject 
lo the sway of Sopiethes, and the aalutaiy laws and the 
praisewoftlxy political system of the country, Jieaaty 
WHS held among them In high estimation. They selected 
thfiir hrides for their looks. He also mentions the hreed of 
dogs.*®' 

Now let us esamine the positions of the components of 
Sfilva coniederaty and siiow what light they throw on the 
locntion of the Sanhha or the Ssiva cv:-nntry. The 
Andumlatraa may he located in Pathftiikot region. 
Yaugandhara which is also called a gateway to Kuruksetra 
(drt~im~metad<ihi Kfmnteyn Kuruki^trimya M.B., 

ITT, laft, ft) maybe identifel either with the dhind State, 
or t.he southern Pan jab States lying to the north-west of 
Delhi. The position of Tilakbala is im-detemiiied. 
Bhnlinga {Rdmdyfiija Bengali eth TI, 70, 15) fell in the way 
of the messengers sent by Vasiathn to bring back Bharata 
from the Kekaya country, after they bad crossed the river 
SarnsvatT and the rivpr Saradarida, and aithotigh the city 
cannot be tdentified their country perhaps lay on the tipper 
courses of the Be/i,s and Satlaj. ^fadrakaraa of course 
lived in the district of Sialkot. Tlie country of SflcadaijiJaa 
may be identilierj witlt the district of Sirhiud, and Lnclud' 
ed a considerable portion of hill slates to the west and 
south of Simla, together with Sirhinfj proper and 
Ludhiana in the phiins.*** 

Now where were the Salvas located ? Cunningham 
places their capital at Bhfra to the west of Jheium,*®" 
This seems to be improbable as all the Greek historians seem 
to place it to the ea.sl of .FheUim, The Salraa according 
to Pargitei' {M<irkan^fiyfi PariiMi, p, 34ft) lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Kurus and Trigartas on the western 

IK p- S2t». 

Ih., Fp. m-&L 

Cmmin^Iiam. dnc. (r(ra., p, Itjy. 

^ lh„ p, ITS. 
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fool of the* AravftlU hilU. This could be (rue in the Vedic 
jwrioci as already mentioned when the Salvas ore a)upled 
with the Matayas, hut in comparatively latter historical 
times they seem to have moved further north if^ the 
Mahflbharata and other Greek sources are to he lieheved, 
Tlip latest view places SangaJa, the capital of Kathas, the 
neighbour of Saubhutas'"' in Gunidaspur district (Lahore 
Division), and if lhi& conjecture he correct that the Sauliha 
country may he placed near Amritsar, If beauty he the 
distinguishing feature of the Saubhas as mentioned by the 
Greek writei's then inhabitants of Amrltaar divieion could 
easily claim to he the descendants of the ancient Satihhas. 

Kekaya ; (M.B., IT. 48. 13.) The Kekeyans are link¬ 
ed with the Madras. Their country has been identifi^ 
with the present district of Shahpiir and fThelum. in 
Pan jab. Cunningham (.4 ,S.ffH. p. 14) identiiies Girzak 
on the Jhelum with Girivrja (the ancient name of 
Jalalpur) the ancient capital of the Kekayans. This 
agrees with the reference to Giiwaja in the RoviHymiti 
(AyodkySioMe, JXX, Ifi. 19. Bengal ed .) It is inter¬ 
esting to note that among the gifts which Bharata received 
from his maternal unde at the time of his defiavture to 
Avoiihya there were dogs bred in the palace (rtn/oApure* 
timmtTddhnti) comparable to Uoh« in aU-englh {vynghra- 
mryahalopamm) and possessed of strong teeth and big 
Ixxlies idufnstrAyuktd'n Raiiiayd^fi, H. 79, 

20 Bombay ed.),‘ This i-eminds us of the gifts of dogs to 
Alexander by Sopietbes who is also called tbe king of Ihe 
Salt Pange."^ The possibility is that the Kekayan country 


M" fmp. yn, p. , , , , , , , 1 

The Fomtm# fflppleim'uteil ilieir tty mi- 

portalinn of Indieui and Tibelau lioim-k, Acijordinp to EerodotTi^ 
I fl?) tlip Peisians of hJs tune kepi four Inrce viU^es in (fto 
iiluin< of BrtTwloil to feed Tndipn deft*- Kteeie'* AJorim. 

f. 0) aho ootiew the Indian honnde id the »nd 

do^fi wflre shown iti the pTWOS-^ioii Ptolemy Philjiuelpiios, s 
have ftlso o papyrus tif the Jtnt rPTihirv B.fl.i in whitm Lupre 
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radian Imntiiuj iinnnd Tottfon hail saved hi? Vila in ft nifht 
with ri wild flVarminjrtoiit lor* rit*H p. 149.). 
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conterminous with that of the Mndi'as was also within the 
poHtLcnl influence of the nueieut Salvas. 

Ambastha ; TI* 48, 1+,) They are very ancient 

people find Ambaathya, a king of the Amhastbas has lieen 
mentioned in the {VTIT. 21). Arriaii 

{VT, 15) deeignales them as Abastaiioi, ami Diodorus 
^X\'7r, 102) calls them Saml.iaatai. The 
ArtfuiMstra'^" mentions them witli the Kaj^mTras, Hunas 
and Sindhtie. The Diuh{fiiee of the Bttddha (Part I, p. 
lOfl) states an Anihastha to he a Bvahmana, It is evident 
from the Greek sources that lliey were settle^^ on the hwer 
Chenab.^®" 

Tarksya : (M.B. II. 4S. 14.) Tark?ya in the Rgveda 
n, 8ft, 0; X, 178) is mentionefl as a divine steed, apparen- 
tl;^ the sun conceived as a iiorse. But Poy, judging 
by the name, apparerdly a patronymic of Trksi, who 
is known from the U^oetbt onwards as a descendant 
of Tmsadasyn. thinks tliat a real steed, the property 
of Trksi, is meant, hut Keith and Macdonell do not 
seem pi agree with this riew,=®‘ In Khila (TT, 4) Tarksy-a 
is represcnteil as a bird, lu tlie VojfteoTiflyr Samhttd (XV, 
8 ) lie is mentioned with Ari^anemi, originally an epithet 
of his {R.Y.T,, 89, ft: X. 178, 1), as a person, and in the 
fiotojia^Iid firohfiionn (XTTT. 4, 3. 13) he appears as a 
Vaipa4yata the king of birds.Tark^iya in the Maho- 
bhfimta (T, 5ft, 3ft) is identifieri with Garuda. With 
Aristanemi, Garuda. A run a and Kruni, be is deacribed as 
the offspring 9! Kasiyapa and 'V'inita. 

In the A postiyn Rttttin])o.nk^o-^'* Tarksya is men¬ 
tioned as a synonym of emerald- It is interesting to note 
that Hemcandra in the Abh/dkunaci/itSMfinj (V, 1004) 
gives among the synonyms of emerald oarutmonta the other 
iteing •mnml-otfif n/m/jparMfl. and haruimayt. This con- 

UrCrtndli-s h/c, rit.. j>. fa. 9. 
w Ffrfi> Inilm, Vol, T, j>. ftftft. 

«s rh., ji fn. 5. 

Fioot, Lci laptdfjTTft Intfiftnt, p, ISP. 
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nection betwifon Cani^a and emerald seems to have 
originated from the belief that the emeiuld was created 
when GaruHa let fall the bile of Asura Bala on the earth.*** 
The location of emerald mines in the Sanskrit texts on 
jewels is rather vague. Buddhabtml^fa in his Rntna^ 
panjt.jd"® places the emerald mines in the conntry of 
BaHmi'ft on tlje confines of the desert, near the sea shore. 
Aciordlng to the Agastimata™* the mines are situated in 
tlie country of the Turnskas near the sea-shore; the A^aMh 
ya distingnishefl two mines, one in the 

country of the Turuakas and the other in Magadha. The 
information nl)out the Turti^ka mines leads us to 
the *iIonntain of the Emmnlds’ of the ClassUail Geogra¬ 
phers i.e. Gebel Zabarnh which is situated on the Bed Sea 
in the neighbourhood of the Niilnaii desert^**. To quote the 
description of Al-IdrisT a1v>ut these mines; “Not fnr from 
-■\fiwan on the Central Nile is a mountain on whose foot 
IE situated an emerald mine It is situjitetl in a desert 
far ofT from the human habitation. Tliere is no emerald 
mine in the world wbicli could compare this A large 
number of people work this mine to their advantage and 
export ihe emeralds outside,”™'' Tn Ibis connection it is 
interesting to note the city of Markatan sitnnted at a 
disttance of thirty days journey from Aswan, with a large 
})opu]ation, where the merchants of Zalegh. a city silnsted 
on the Red Sea coast rn Abyssinia, came to stay.**'’' It 
seems prolmble tlmt th'.; Sanskrit tiame Marnkata for 
<^inerald is derived from this city, wliicli nittst have carried 
OR emerald export business in ancient times with India. 

Another mine boa l>ecn plnt-etl in the Magadha conn 
try; this Beeme to be true, as emerald mine in Bararihagh, 
Bihar, has liocn recorded, 

Finol, fiL^ p, 34, * 150. 

s™ 76., p, 124. •. 2ST, 

rh., p. m, ^!..7(b77, 

sw Ih., p. 5 :ltv. 

“*P.A. -Tiiubert, l<w, «f,, 1, p, 36, PnrU, 183tl. 
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From tile above deseripLioDS we have ae^D that the 
rt^ord tark^d, denotes a lloi-se, a bird, a luau Jind a jewel, 
Itut wbat could I 3 © the location of the ]jeople Ixjaring the 
epithet of Tarksva—as there should l»e uo doubt that tliey 
wei e a real people meutiouod by the Malidbhamta and 
not animals or birds. The equation of tark^^a with the 
emeralds takes us to the Red Sea, and the Magadha 
country, but there is tittle possIbiUiy that these plates re¬ 
present the home of the Tark^as. 

Now we know from Yuan Chwang®’’ that to the 
Jjorth-wesL of Hu-shi-kan (Juskau of the Persians) be¬ 
tween ilaikli and Merv-al-Hud was situated the country 
of Ta-la-kan. The oountry was aljout five hundred tl 
long mid itO ti wide and its capital was ten li in circuit; 
on ihe wegL ii joined Po-la-ssii (Persia). M. Saint- 
Martin thought that Ta-la-kun could W identified with 
falekiui of Uharzestan, a city situated at ilx* distance of 
tnree sliort journeys altove Meiw-al-Rud in the direction 
of Herat, Watters in this comieotion olwtervea that the 
nanu: which St, Martin has traiiserilied may have been 
Talakon or Tarkan (Ih.). Al-IdrisT however' pnjuounces the 
word as Talqfln which he calls a city of gi'cat importance 
equal to Mcj v-al-Rud, It was situated at the foot of a 
mountain whicli was the [lart of the mountain chain al- 
.lurqan. Its felt making industry was I'eiiowned, It 
was situated on (he route w'hich went fH>m Merv to 
BjjIUj region also yielded emeralds as ob^rvod 

by Perrier,Pliny's^''^’ best iketrian emeralds probsibly 
came from the same ai-ea. We have ali'eady seen the 
close oonuectiou which the word tii'rkfyti b ad w'ith 
horses, and in the Oazara district not far from Beart 
excellent horses are produced,®^ Taking ttiese (wn- 

MhLkt, A'Mrt’, I Hit., VIT, p, 4-^. 

Wttttpw, \ cil, h p- 114. 

”“j£mb«rt. tw. ctf., V«l. T, jK -ttik. 

S(W I'firricr, too. ri(., pp. 51 : —53, 

riiny, XXX \ ir, GS—I'ki, 06, 01), 71, 79. 
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sideratioua into account the Tiirk^ya oountiy could 
lie idcutilied with the Ta-ia^Kan nf Yuan Chvrang. 

The moderu represeotatives of the .'mcient Tdrk^tis 
seem to be Tarakki^^^—a tribe of Afgbm l^avindaa, 
largely nomad who winter atiout Kandhar or Tarakzais a 
clan of upper TJai' Mohmand settled in tlie dvub of 

Peshawar (Ih.), hut uodiing definite could be said about 
this idtouilication. 

Vastrapa: M.U., U, 4*<, 14. The iieopie are 
juentioneti with the Pahlavas* No clue is given as 
regards their location. Their coiaitty, however^ tuay be 
identified with the A'^astrapadit of the Mtib^b/iarnifi 
(III, 80, 100) in which the raudacas after rest¬ 
ing on the river Maladti in the Paficauada country*** enter¬ 
ed. Vastrapada or Vastrapatha as it is called in the 
Prabliasakhajida and to which thirty chapters are devoted, 
is uijed os a second name for Giriiar region in JunagadU 
State in Kathiilwad.*** A curious legend is related in tliis 
connection. It Is said that one day wliile Siva and Par- 
vati were seated on Mt. Kaiiasa, Visuu at^companied by 
other gods approached him and complained about his 
granting boons to the dmlym. At this complaint Siva 
decided to disappear altogether from Lhe scene and was 
followed by Parvati and other gods. In lhe mean while 
Siva having reached Vastrapatha caal off bis garments, 
divested himficli of his liodily form and decided to live 
there. The goils and Parvati also arrived there and took 
(heir seats on dUfereci hills—Parvati taking her seat on 
Ujjayanta (Giinar). In the end §iva wjis propitiated by 
her songs in his praise and ^reed tn return to Kailasa. 

Pahlava; (M.B., n, 48, H.) They are linked with 
Vaslr&piis, If our identification of Vastrapils be correct 
then we should search for some ancient Inmian oolony 
in the vieiiiity of Junagadli i>tate. As observed by 


Bos,', fsc. eit.., Vol. Til, fi. t-'Vo. 
fK 111, fifi, 106. 
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Campbell the trade coimecLion beLweeti I’ersiau Gulf and 
the lA'esteru ludiim sea-board mast have led to the 
settlement from verj' early times of the PiUilvas*'" in Guja¬ 
rat and ICaliiiawad. Curiously enough the J^udarsan 
lake in Junagadh whose construction was ordered by 
Candragupta was completed by a Yavana liaja Tusaspa 
on liehalf of Aik^ka.*'’ Tuslspa as bis name indicates 
must have been an Iranian. The case of minister 8vii>akha 
the son of Kuluipa, a r^ihlava, who was the Governor of 
Anarta and 8ura§tra in the Lime of Mahak^atrapa 
Rudradamau (150 A,D.) and was personally responsible 
for stopping the beach in the Sudar^na Tank shows LlniL 
the Pah la va communiiy wielded considerable inhuence in 
Ivuthtawad. It is interesting lo note further U»|e i»n- 
nectiou of the officials of IraniaiJ exUaciiun with ICuthia- 
wud even in the Gupta age. Prof. Jarl Lharpeutier of the 
Gpsala University*^* has shown that Pari.iadatta menlLoncd 
in the Girn5r uiscrlptiun (453-450 A.D.) was the Govei'uor 
of Juuugadh in Skandagupta's time. The inscription 
glorifies the deeds of JPai'nadatta and bis son Cakra- 
p5UUv*^‘ when onee again the embaukmcuis of the Sudar- 
:Sana lake gave way. Prof. Charpentier advances argu¬ 
ment to prove that Paj'nadatta was simply an Indianisatiou 
of the Iranian word Tavnad^a. The name of Cakrapalita 
is restored to Ohakhai apata. To prove the existence of an¬ 
cient Ij'aniaii colony in India Mj-. Hodiwala giv® a novel 
explanation of Eaghu*s conquest of the Parsis {ila^hu- 
IV, (11 ft). According to him tbe conquest in 
question was of Anarta and Saurastra where the Parsi 
colonv in Western India®^^ was situated, 

V 

Vasati: (M. B., 48,14.) They are linked with tbe Maui- 
eyos who perhaps lived in the MilJa valley in Jbalawan. 

*■'' ('unipbtdll, fiovi/rfiif VmI I, Part I, p. 35. 
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The Vasatis have been ideiuifitH] wil=h t he Ossadioi Df 
Arrian (J uab- VI, 15,) who came to oiler their submlijiiion 
while Alistandcr was encamped at the couf]iueni,« of the 
Cheuab and Jhelum, M. Saint-Martin, places the Viisatis 
on the slivngth of Hemecaiidi'a's 
between the JheJum and the Indus on the plateau of whicb 
the Sivlt Range farms the soutliem eecai'pment. To this 
ideutificatioD McCrindle raises au objection that hod 
they been situated bclweeD the Ltdus and dheluiu they 
oould scarcely he supposed to have offered their submis¬ 
sion to Alexander who had already passed the country'"" 
Cunningham’s effoi'ts to identify the Ossadioi with the 
Vaudheyas and >]ohiyaa lacks eonvii;li<jn„ As we have Al¬ 
ready siiid the Vasatis have been linked with the Mauleyas, 
and if our ideiitihcation of tlm Muideyas lie correct then 
the couutiy of the Vnsatis may be either situated to the 
north of the Milla Pass or in Sibi (Sivi) district in 
Baluchistan, and if they were sittiatod to the south then 
the Vasatis could bo located somewhere in Makran. 
The Silj! district is Isjunded on the north by Loralai dia- 
t,riet; on the south by the uppei' Sind FiODtier District, 
on the east by the Dera Qhazi Rlian and on the west hy 
the KauJii, lim iJolati Pass mid tjuetta-ri8liin.="* ITpto 
the end of the loth ceututy the liistriet was always a 
cepcndoijcy of Multan. It is also knowu to have lieen a 
|iait of Lite Ghatoiavid empire.'"" This fact of Sibi being 
a depcudemy of Multan is of imparUince as it was near 
Multan that Alexander received the submission of Ossa- 
tiloi and that too after the fall of the Ksudr^'a-MuUvas 
{Armb. VI, 14-15), It could be said therefore that the 
Sibi conntTy which was probably inhabited by the Vasatis 
submit led after the fall of llieir overlords. Tn this con¬ 
nection the inter-rdation of the ^’asntis, Mauleyas ipid 
the Ksudraka-Ma lavas meiitioned in the .MaMbharata 

am Mi'OimUu. W, ri>., |i, 15ft, iii. I'uEiiiiigliuin, 

fittfffmplijf of in^ia, |i, 280 . 

»» iwp. fita,. v«i, xxil, p. aae. 
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(Yasdtayah sam^uilffydh mha K);‘tt4Tnkft^Mdlat<tif^. MB,. 
H, 48, 14) shodd nlisn be borae in mind. Bnt in the south 
of the Mula pass as yrell iheii? are traees of the VasiiUs. 
•fudging the course which Alexander took in his march 
in Gwliwia Bunhtm' olwerves; that k* appears to have 
kept along a kind of valley or plain which is Found to 
run nearly jiarallel to the coast l?etween the interior range 
of Mushti (or Washati) hills and the lower rugged hills 
that lioiind the immediate neighbourhood of the sea- 
coast, This Washati hill may have something to do with 
the Tj^trs; but it is rinl certain.’*'* Tlie niodern repre¬ 
sentatives of the ancient Vaeatis are probably the 
Sobtis, a Biih-caste among the Khntris of Paniah who 
trace their origin to GhajUfit. 

Mauleya r IT. 48, 14). The home of the 

Mauley a people could Ik* located on Mflla river in Balu¬ 
chistan, rising in the Hnrl»oi hills and having a total 
length of 180 miles. As far as Kotra in Kacclii it passes 
with a rapid fall through the central Brahui ’ range t in 
it« lower leachefl many fiats lie along its course. The 
upper course is known as &dnd: a little lower it b called 
MiishkiKd and firm) Pashtha Khnn downwards it fjecomes 
Mula. The MOla drains the wlude of the .Jhalavan coun- 
Itt and also the south-west of the Kacchi. The Mfda Pass 
oiite to the tTImlawnn country lies along it.’’* High 
hmong the mountains ICalat also eommands the approach 
o an important pass to the plain. 5.e., the Mfda. Through 
his pass passcfl a tiKnitijiereial high mad in olden days 
Uut. which has long Ijeen superseded by the Quetta passes 
f Hamai and Bolan.*'* 

In the Arthfi^ftro (p. 77) the gems found in the 
Mauleya mountains are termed Mauleyaka. Baluchistati 
and Kalat State in modern tims do not seem to produce 
any gem. 

Banhitiy, of .djiriAuf G^graph^. pp, 619 - 20 , 

fmjt, Gaz., ;KTin, pp. 19 - 20 . 
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Kgudraka-Molava: (M.B,, II, 48. 14-.) They are 
linked with Ihe VaAiilis and the Mauieyas In Sanskrit 
texta the K^draka-Malavas arc token as a compoand 
which confirms the Greek tJ'aditioii. The yi^h^hhU-yit 
<IV, 2, 45) cites tlie dmndm Ksudraka-MalaYat and the 
same test relates* the opinion of the grammarian Iratyayana 
^ving Km^rnkn-M^lar^^ "the army of tire Ksudraka- 
MaluvftS." Tt is also known that at eortain times the 
Kstidrakas were victorious without aid (efroH&JfA K^i- 
drahftlrjitinrir^ Mnhdhhmyn, T. 1, 24; 21; V, 3, 52) which 
perhaps indirates that they fought withont the aid of 
the Malavas They are also mentioned along with the 
Mflla’iAS as nn mjudh(i’}ty^l-itamfiha (Jh., V, 5, 114). 

TliP mast |wwerfnl repuhltc which Alesander met 
in his retreat from the Paniab were the Ksiidralta*Miila' 
vas spelt iiy the Greek as Oxydrakai and Malloi res¬ 
pectively. They were living on the Hydnspes after its 
eon fine lice with Akesines and were considered to he the 
most warlike of all the India tribes (Arrian. Annl>. VI. 
4), The Malloi are cjiiled independent Indians (16., VT. 
6) and their cities were situated along the Chenah and 
the capital along the Kavi. Arrian places the Oxydraki 
(TniUka, C. TV) on the Hydnspes above its confluence with 
the Akesines. Biinbnrv is inclined to think thnt they 
lived on the east or left bank of the Satlai (the State of 
Bahawalnur) and mav have extended as far as the |unction 
of the SatlftT with the Indus. The territory of the 
Malloi was of great csti*nt eom prehen ding a part of the 
Doah formed hy Ihe Akesines and TTvdraotis and exten¬ 
ding, ati-ording to Arrian (Indikn, T. TV), to (he con¬ 
fluence of the Akeaines and the InduF. Their capital 
has been identified with Multan, and their territory with 
the difitriftt rtf MiiltAn.*** 

M Pryriwski has started a new theorj- about the 
Ksuflrakn-Miilavna.*” According to him Kfindraka meaiifl 

«* MfVinill.., 7«r. eit., pp. 35(V—62. Alw sre ■T.B.A.S,, im 
p. G85 fnr tkp vi«wti of T. Smith. 
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small and lilllava laijeperAble from Maila and Madra*®* 
mean fighter and wrestler; ihe Mallas in Use Ksudraka- 
Malava group were of Iranian origin and the Kfodrakas 
were die aborigines and heaoe tie epithet small in oom- 
parisoii with the ^freat and powerfoJ Iranians.”® We 
have already discussed the Iranian element in Madras 
previously. It is doubtful however to designate the 
Ksudrakas as aborigines on a flimsy ground that the word 
in Sanskrit means small and therefore used in a dero¬ 
gatory sense. 

Saundikn; (M.B.i IT, 48, 10,) in Sanskrit 

means a dealer in wines (ffemai'andra, AbhidMrMijin' 
tnmaiiit 00), Nothing is known about their location. 
Perhaps they may Ite coiiiiecte<! with the Sondhis. a sub- 
'.aste among the Khatris of the Panjah 

Anga and Ynfiga : (M.B., IT, 48, l,^.) The Ah gas 
lived in the area which is now represented by Bhagalpnr 
distriei in Bihar, The eountty of the Vafigas, however 
in ancient tinies did not include the whole of BcugaJ. 
Tn ancient jet-oi’ds and epigraphs it is distinguished from 
Radha which indnrfed f^uhma and Gauda all making 
Western Bengal lad also from Piiridra and Pun^ra-Yar- 
dhana which included Yareadra making up northern 
Bengal Vafiga thus in ancient times stood for what is 
known in modem times as Enstero Bengal, comprising 
the modern Dacc.i and Chittagong divisions.*®^ 

Pundra : {M.B., II, 48,15.) Thej' are Conii(?cted with 
the Tamraliptas (MB.. IT. 48. 17). On the basis of vari¬ 
ous Pauranic allusions Pargitcr identifies the Ptuidrn 
country as modem Chota Nagpur with the exception of 
southern portions (M^rkandffya Pur&^a. p, S20), f.e., the 
modern district of Santnl-parganas, Birbhmn and the 


April—Junt, 1029, pp. 

im p. fi. 

April— -lune, pp. 
fndiHH Ctthurr, Vol. f, p. §7. 
F, 9 
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■fiorthcra pcjrtion of Hazarlbagh. Mr* Saitri*” identififis 
the Puo^ra country with Maldah, portions of Fiimea east 
of the Kosi, a pari of Dinajpur and Rajahaln 

SSnavatya: 11, 48, 15.) They are coupled with 

the Gayas or the people of modem Gay.a district. There 
should lie no dtlBtulty in identifying them with the 
modem Snntftls. The Sontal parganas in the southern 
Bbagalpiir Division liave an area of .'}470 aq, miles- The 
ai'ea is bounded on the north by the district of Bhagalpar 
find Purnea, on the cast by Mo Ida, Miirshidabad and 
Blrhhmii, nn the south by Burdwan and Mtinbhiim and on 
the west by Hazaribfigh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur,®’* 

The Santals arc a typical rat^ of aboriginal stock and 
are akin to BhOmiyas, Hf>s and Miindis. Their original 
home is not, known, hut in comparatively remote period they 
were settled in Ha/arlhagh fllateau, and it is noticeable 
I hat the Damodar river by which its sonthem face is 
drained, is the territorial oHiect most venerated by them. 
Within the last few centuries they have worked eastwards 
and are numerous in the eastern half of the Chota 
N.^gpnr plateau and in Midnftpnr; and they are now 
emigrating lo north Rpn»al and Assam.*” It. seems that 
in the age of the Mohabharata th^ lived in ^h' nrea w'hirh 
is now known as DarafThagh district which is conterminous 
with the Gaya district 

Gaya : ^ R., Tl, 48, 15.) They may be located with 
the modern district of G,tTfl comprising two tracts—that 
to the north being a level plain dotted with the isolated 
bills and contaming some long hill rangea, and the country 
lo south undulating with the several hills forming the 
northern fringe of the Ghofit Nagpur plateau. 

Kalifiga: (M.D., Q. 48, 17.) The prosimity of the 


Cunningham. -4tirjfnr Geoffrapliv, nutiea, pp. “23—T26- 
™ J&., p, 724. 

•»7nip. Gas,, Xill, pp. 00411, 
p. 67. 
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K&linga comitiy ffith. th& Vaitara^iT rivei' is emphasisdd 
in the MnhUhtmmta {et?. Kalmmh KauTiitya yatra. Vai- 
tarani noM, M.B., III, 114, 4). The river Vaitara^f was 
its northern boundary. Thus the ancient Kalinga txim- 
prised modei'n Orissa tt> the south of the Vaiiarani and 
the sea-coast soulbwai'd as far as Vizagapatam. The 
plural use of Kali^gapatyQlt shows that thei'e were many 
Kalihga chiefs. 

TStinrallptii: M.B., 11. 48, J7. The Tamra- 

Upti fit>m the very Ijeginning has been a very im¬ 
portant port on the Bay of Bengal From this port the 
mission of A^olca started for Ceylon XI, 

39; XtX, <1). The -Taina FrajhdpanTt mentions Tamra- 
lipli with Vniiga {Jntl, XVT, 397). The Duia- 

kumiaTdcania (p. 295, 1030 ed. Bomhay) cites DSmlipta 
(Tamralipti) as a city of Suhtna. - It commanded the 
entrance to the month of the Gauges. The modern town 
of Tamiuk is situated on the Rfipanarayan not far from 
its junction with Hughli. It is the eastern sub-division 
of Midnapur District. 

The spelling of TSmralipti was never constant. Hema- 
candru {Abkidfi&mcmtamttriK V, 079) gives four forms 
Tamalipta, Damalipta, Tamalipti, and Tama^inf. The 
forms T&mra and Tama occur in all manuscripts.*** The 
Chinese transcribe it as To-rao-!i-ti- (Fa-hien), and Tau- 
mo-li-ti (Yuan Chwaug). Ptolemy (VIl, t, 7C) gives 
Tamalit^. The name Tamralipti was also transported 
to Cambay. The Pancada'^aechuirapYfihaiHlha (ed. by 
Weber, p. 3) mentions Tamralipti in Cambay. An island 
named Tamra also appears in the expedition of Sahadeva 
in Western India {M.B.. IT, 28. 49) The efforts to 
derive its name from Sanskrit, howevei% has been useless 
as I he initials knm and tarn in both the words are of 
Munda-khmer origin.*** 


w* Trtri, 10S5, II, p. ID. 
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Pr6»etd$ htj ihe Vahgny, Kidiitga:^^ TuMTOlipias 
and MM., //. 4ti, t7-2(>. 

Dukula (B- B, U, 4S, 17). A kind of fin*? doth 
made from the fibres obtained from the inner Wk of the 
dukfda plant ■ Tim dnkala doth is also mentioned in the 
Arthavastm (pp. 113-J4). Perhapa it was byssos of the 
Homan writers.*®* 

Ktiu^iJca-’. (M.B,, II, 48, 17), it stems that Bengal 
had alrady become famous for its ailk. In the Kashmir 
version of the Rtmagana KiiikiMhd Kat^ti the coimtry 
of the Ko#akaras is mentioned.®*' The commentator Hama 
glosses it as the couiiti^ of the ‘cocoon-milkers', i.e.. the 
countjy where the cocoon wero available in great abun¬ 
dance. The city of the Ko^akaras is mentioned in the 
Bengali version just after the river Lauiitya and its 
situation may thus be either in Bengal or Assam. 

Pairoraa'. (il.B., II, 48, 17.) Cal^mnthes Indica. 
In the dictionary its meaning is given as wove^lk 
or silk garment, or perhaps also cotton,"® The finest 
musUn in the Periplm is mentioned aa the Gangetic 
and was manufactuied perhaps in' Dacca district.®" The 
Nagas of Ealihga country were so famous in the art of 
weaving that the word Kalihga in TSmil come to signify 
cloth 

PT^vara x (M.B,. IT, 48, 17), Pfdvara or Fmtartt 
has been described as au outer garment or olonk."* In 
the Amarnktf^ fH. 117) prtteAra is uUariisuhga-^ i.e., 
dupfit^d, or ca/iar. It was also used In ihe sense of 
mantle In Buddhist litemture {Kn-Htsftfnpmcdra^ ilfuM- 
VIII, 1, 30), It seems that some cloth-merchant 

*®» Wanuiitgtaa, f.-i'f., p. 

J,A., 1918. Jun.-Feb.- lu*. TO-Ti. 

Mem [ at irillitims. Sasi-tktit EnsfUtk. Dictimutrff, 

SM Schafl, Ptrijitus of the Ertilltrean tt’a, p. 

•®* luiunkuahKoi, 7Vie Toinih ctffhUcn hundred ifnare agtt^ 

|I 'xO* 

*** ^loaifir VVmium, 6u»tK-nl EtiffiUh Di(^mutri/, 
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specialised in dealing exclusively in the iuid 

cadars. Thus in die Ins, No. 131 at SaiLciir'=*” a cudar 
seller ipUmrika) is mentioned. The existence of this 
class of roerehants should not be doubtcil as Uiei'c were 
Jiundreds of varieties in ibe which only a special¬ 

ist could stock. In the Mujimollasa of f^ome^vani {1127 
—1138 A.D.) Vol. n, p. 8S1, a. 33, Baroda, 

11)39) it is mentioned that the hiuikerei's after fashion 
loved to show off the pHiedras of various mcjisuremente 
tividhaksm dnfMtd Eaatfddlkaribhll^’, they 
were made of various coloured materials .'tiui silk 
{cicitra-tarnmu£trdiii-^>a^^a6tUrU!iiayiiiii ca ). 

Elephants: II, 48, 10-20.) Theic ure several 

points to be considered. Pirstly the elephants came from 
Kamyakasara {abkiUth Kdmyakttb Sai^ni) (M-B,, TI, 48, 
19). This may suggest at once the f^nmm'Qpa country 
or Assam, but there is no refet'cmce in the MaMbhdrato- 
which even suggests that tCamaiTipa had come into being 
as Assam is usnnUy known os Pragjyoti^. In the Arfka- 
^ira Ip, 49) the eiepbante bred in KaJihga, Ahga. 
Karm^a and Eastern India aiv meutioued to be the best; 
those ol Doiar^a and oiidddle cuuiitiT are of middle 
quality wU of Saura.stm and Fanuajana country of low 
quality. In this list the elephants of the cast may mean 
Assam elephants. In the Al^hdbftdrata however wc know 
uf a K^yaka forest (hl.B., Ill, S4, (6). Lomova gives 
warning to Yudhisthira (il.B.. III. 00) of tJie dangers 
lurking In the unknown places and liDally acconijianies 
him on his pilgrimage. He first goes to Nagapura (M.B., 
III, 90, 22) and lives for three days in the Kamyaka forest 
(Tb., 90, 24). Here they were joined by a further party of 
the Brahmins who descrik^ the wild nature of the country 
infested with wild beasts and covered with impenetrable 
jungle (tb,. III, 91, 4), No fui'ther informatloD about the 
ttrthas in this region is given, and abruptly we find the 
Pa^davaa returning to Haimi^ilranya (lU, III, 93, 1). 


«o Sinehi, Vpl. I. r. 543. 
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Nagapara in Ihis description could f>a identi^ed with the 
Chota Nagpur area, aad the Kamyaka forest on the fringes 
of that arco^ The so lulled Chota Nag|>aF plateau extends 
beyond the limits of the diyision into the tributary states 
of Chota Nagpur and Orissa on the south-west and south 
and through the 8antal Pargaims to tht Ganges 
on the north-east, ~while Its outlying fringes sti^tch out 
into the sooth of the Patna and Hhagalpui- diYisiona 
on the east. There are three plateaus in the stricter 
appIicAtton of the tern], one In P^chi and two in 
Haisilribagh. Elsewhere this is often ver}' broken and 
numerous ranges or groups of steep hills are inter¬ 
sected by deep rarines and occasionally by valleys,*** 
The division is the home of the non-Arayn tribes 
who were never pi-operly subjugated by I lie early 
Ajwan invaders. It may lx? seen from the above descrip¬ 
tion, how truly Lhe MaMhharata ims desorilicd the natui'e 
of the oonntry where Komyaka forest was siiuaced. There 
is however one hitch, the elephants came from the Kamyaka 
Lakn, and Ibore is no lake in Chota Nagpur proper. Bui 
looking towards the extended area of Chotg Nagpur 
beyond its modem administrative division in the Orissa 
trilmtaiy states on the south west jmd south, one could 
indentify the ICamyakaaava ' with the Chilka Lsrke; a 
shallow inland gulf situated in the south east corner of 
Puri district. Orissa and in the extreme south extending 
into Gan jam district,*** This idcntiliustioi] should also 
support the superiority of Kalihga elephants as mentioned 
in the Arth<i^stra, 

The dephante for presentatlou had powerful tusks 
((0dawrn«), begirt with golden girdles , and 

fitted with lotus coloured elephant-cloths {padrrufimma- 
kttthSfij’ian'^ (M.B,, IT, 4S, 10); they were mountain high 
{iaildbhei^) and alwaTO in ruts <«%« maitmhJe/i). Further 

Mp. Gaz,, Vol, X, pp. 328-3S), 

/A., T«l. X. p. 224. 

OumuugJiMiv. davmnf GeoffrapKy, p. 7 ^. , , 
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thi'se elephants were fitted with armours {kanac&vrtSn) and 
were of even temper {ksarnavatah) and of good breed 
(krdimmka) (Ib., II. 48, 20). 

Gandharva : {MB., II, 48, 32-23.) The Gandharva 

oountiy has been ideniUied by Mr. S, M. Sastii on*** ihe 
basis of reference from the Rnmnyuna Utiamknnda 
(CXIII, tO-1!) with the Gandhilra country. The Gan- 
dbarva country in the Raymifantt is said to be situated on 
both banlra of the Indus. Bharata installe^i his son Tak^a 
at Tak^^ili and hia other son Puskala at Pu|kali5vati 
(UUata&dnda, CXTV. 11). The Gandharva Kings 
Citraratha and Tumbimi made presents of horses for 
which the Gandharva txjuntrv was famous, to Ytidhisthira. 

Sukara: (M.B.. 11, 48. 24). The name is very rare 
in Sanskrit literature and no references are available to 
indicate (he direction in which the Sukaras lived. In the 
Chinese vei^ion of the CnitdraffarMastitra (Section LV of 
MrtMsamni’pata) among the ten kingdoms under Svati 
nakmtru there is one named as Chou-kia lo whose original 
Sanskrit form Shkara has been restored by M, Ldvi.**^ 

The word in Saiiskrit means 'one who makes a snort 
ing sonnd/ and hence the pig. It may he siinnised there¬ 
fore that the Sfikaras went some non-Arayan frilie whose 
speech was not understandable hy the In do-Aryan 
speaking world. They may be identified with the Sabaras 
known as Saur, Sar, Sayar, Siitr, and Suiri, It may be 
noticed that the Prakrit forms Saur etc., are ti'aceable 
from Sukara. The Snbaras mainly live in Orissa, Chotit 
Nagpur and western Pengal, Madras anJ Central Pro- 
vices.*** They speak a language of Mnndarian group. 
They perhaps repi'eaent the main body of an ancient race, 
an isolated fragment of which anrvives in the Hajmahal 
Hills.*** The Saharas are imually identified with, the 

*** S. Levi, IVoUi Chin^it titr T/fufo. BEFEO, V, p, 270. 

*** Rislay, The Ctutet ttnd Trii^s of Vol, tl, pi 241, 

Cnlcutta, 1801. 

•*# n., p. 242. 
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Sabami of Ptolenty (VII. 1, 81). A number of ancient 
luonumGnts in Sbahabad District in Biiinr are ascribed to 
Sabai's or Suirs, 

Pfmi^u or Paibaii Bastra ; (M,B., II. 48, 26.) Vik^- 

rndya one of the sons of x\nayus (M.B I, 61. 3ft) Iwcame 
the king of Paih^urasbra. The Pamsus were invited to 
join the Pandava aide in the Great War (M B-, V, 4, 17) 
and are mentioned just before the Audras (lb., 4, 18). 
'iTiis unity of Audraa and Faihsua is also supported by the 
Ch'h'Pan, one of the five subcastes of the Pans who were 
probably sprung from Oriya fatliers and Pan mothers.*** 
The connection with the Oriva people locates them some¬ 
where in Orissa or Cbota NSgpur. There is every pos¬ 
sibility that they were the ancestors of modern P9n tribe, 
also loiown ns PSnva, Pilnr, Piinika eto..—a low w’eaviug, 
baaket-Toaking servile caste scattered under various names 
throngbmtt the north of Orissa and the southern and 
western part of Chota Nagpur. According to Dalton 
whose opinion about the origin of the Pans ta somewhat 
confused these people are Aryans,*" and probably the rem- 
nmants of the Aryan colonies aubjugntetl by the TTos:*'** 
at another place they are said la lie imdistingnisbable from 
the Ho community.**" Bisley however docs not agree with 
the Aryan origin of the Pans**** as according to him they 
claim their descent from the serpents and their caste has a 
very numemus set of totems. 

Sithhala; (M.B., TI, 48, 30. 31.) Sinibala or Ceylon 
is well known. The presentation which the Sinhalese 
people made, howevere, to Yudhiatbira are of intereet. 
Thci' arc described below; 

Samudratsdra : pi.B., II. 4S, 30 ) In the dictionary 
it has been descrilicd 'qnintcsscnce of the sea’ or pearls.*'** 

'*** Rialty, Ifwi. fit., Vol. II, p, 157, 

Dalton, Eihaotoffp of Ucaanl^ p. 326. 

***Ih., 165. 

•*'' Ib., pp. 190 . 326 , 

Eiftlcy, loc, cit,t Tol. 11, p. 166. 

«* Monier Willimus, ftw. rii., p, 1167, Col, 1. 
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It could ttot be pearl ajs the pearls are meutigiied separately 
in the lists of the gifts—perha|>s the stianydraddra is thfi 
same as mwitidra-pUena, the cuttle-flsh txme, but thia is not 
cei'taiii. 

Vaidfiiyai (M.B., 11, 4S, 30). Originally the 
was generally identified with the lieryl^ but the 
researches of LI. Gai'l>e {Die Indi^fchm Ulimraiiejt, p 85, 
11 . 2) suid S.M- Tagore {Muiiiviutdf p, 252, jr jg) liave prov¬ 
ed that the was the cat'a-eye—the pi'iiicipal 

argumeot supporting this view is that in Uie description 
of the eaiduryn. in the Sanskrit literature on jewellery it 
Ima often the t'esemblance of oat's-eye. In India the 
mountain Vidura from which Vaidurya was found has 
been mentioned by Buddha Bhatta**® as situated on the 
frontier of two countries—the first is Kofiga corresponding 
to the modern district of iSalcm and Coiuibh>re with some 
parts of Tiiinevelly and Travaneore.*” The correct test of 
Vallka which follows Kofiga in BudiLha Bhatta is Colaka 
who inhabited Ua* CoramEiidal loast and tUetefore 
the Vidura mountains should be seaiched in ihe soulh 
of the Eastern Ghats, The massif of Shi vara! corj'e* 
spouds perfectly to these conditions, end it is known that 
the District of Salem is very j'ich in mineral resources 
particularly quartz and oorundnra of difTevent species.”* 
Ceylon imd Ratanpur also pmluee^l quartz and cat’s 
The Romans also knew of the corundum cat's-eye vrhich 
occurs in Ceylon.*®” Pcrliapa both the qualities of the 
cat's-eye are referred to under midtuya frfjui Ceylon. 

Pearls: The chief loirality for pearl fishery was the 
Gulf of Mannar with, the result that Ceylon is always 
mentioned as a soiii'oe of peai’I in Budilhbt and Sanskrit 
literature. In the (pp, 75-76) the Ceylon or 

Finot, foe. cj*., p. 43, s. 1EJ9. 

Wilson, itackemic CoIUction. ?uii eil., p. 209. 

Pinot, he. mt,, pp, XLVl—^VII. 

■ss Wattd, Diet, of Me, l*rv, S. Y i iaraelian, 

>n Wttnaingtoa, he. oit,. p, 249, 

F. 10 
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ka-uhija pewls are enumerated abng the pearia from 
Pa^ijiya kingdom and other places. Varahamihira 
(LXXXI, *2) inoludea Simhala as one of the eight places 
%here thei-e were pearl fisheries. The Agastimata*" also 
mcludes Simhala as a premier place for pearl fishery-—the 
othei-s being Arvatij Uarbara and Parasika. 

II, 48, 30.) As late as the 5th cen¬ 
tury coiich-iiheUa were being csported from India 
Ceylon to Italy. The sacred cbank (a gastropod, 
Turbenella rapa) of the GnJf of Mauaar still provides 
vessels, mnsical instnuneiits etc. We leam of old chank- 
cutters workrt^ in Korkai and KaveripaHinam.“* 

Kutka : (M-B., 11, 48, 30.) A piinted or variegated 
cloth serving as an elephant's housing* It that 

Ceylon specialised in such sort of doth. 

Ail the gifts mentioE^ above were brought by the 
Stiabalese men with the comers of their eyes somewhat red 
\^^mi^tanTmitQiocm6ii), clothed in fine garments and 
jewels (M.B. 11, 48, 31). 


**r pinot, loef. ctK, (iji. tlo4)U, IW—111. 

»s ’Wamlugiim. /op, ij. IH- 
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SANSKETT TEXT 
Sahbaparva. 

argrar »iY*F?r spFT^m; i 

itfr P r efe r ^w;i' 


Salihaparva, 40-21. 
wf^df i 


Sftbhaparva. 45, 19-20. 
■M^OH'raT^TfsT fwmrnwrfsT ^ 

TlWlJf: q« i mld f s TSfWFTHtH 

■insw IRffll 

Sabhaparra. 47. 
qrt^wRt 5 ^ ■*itttt 

qrft aldwaH ttrsirk 
mT?57r53nci«^piftifTTrT 
yidKir^ldqiNit'q (R^ q^ll^ll 

ifwfy iq iIf«(^id Ifndll'll 

^ IIYII 

q'wfrnTT ffTi^ini!^ a4?T; 

^ *Tirnm ?irrT?ft *TfR*nr: 
tfwTRW Jilr firolsT ii‘^ii 

scTcf^wn^^nn^T 
afff sRTfirq a%5f irn ii^ii 
^ *fs?fr5n Tnbrtrd^nntipiPi 
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f>TPr^"T^1W. 

i(^ ^ y^umtr 
gnt^FVRTPTJr ll^n 

^ («i •1'fi‘jf^^ ^ 

PHTifni^i jn^: *rPrfe^ ^ hr^: it^il 

■i flTFn; ^TRflia'f f*FRr *ra 

3i^f^ IR 

?TfT t?r3l5^T mt>KiT: tlttH 

Traiflftriif^rtT; wn W^iHT^fipfpFO 

fpR; ^Tufi ^pR^fT nirw; 11^*1 

^ ^ ^??fpnw {fTtr laRr^T ^ifcr iit^ii 

!rT*7Trfirfrs«r vT^rftwinwi iitvii 

W«li<^<WT''^?F4Tv5iainlf5« ^T. W'PTni 
30''*f’*IPTfH^PTf?^ 'l^i|W+ll It**'I' 

w»^rU< ?fwmif rfr 4ir«il 

TTT ^ (tttil 

llt^ll 



^■lf'^’'ll'H'R'l*Tl5i"iiiiii*r**.'»iIn'i 1 

T tir<Mit---<r*i*»'TtF^rii^."i*ifT 

5fHT*TH=Hwi. u‘- *11 

4 T la ^ ^l ^ l^fT ^: ^^ ri ^'f^ft^T ^ l^«^^^^-; l 't ii\?n 
ffiuwijntpnff^'j ^Tffnfi^w^iT^ir 
jM ^ TT^ ^ 3?^ Il^^tl 

^ ^ifwsnr II t^i) 


“"D* w*fta' B 1.4-5 D,. 6 g»iii 
*' N, B* Dil (01>* tmm 
*•^1 fR5TO: K, VT. (m"^ 
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s<m.m^h<(whJhm 4 T^jNmTnr 

^ f.’:HW!4h» rfifr fSrss^ ^\fm- 
snni^^rrr*** »gf^ 

7f<»*i!ci<i (fTfr Jr’^In' qiRdI: ||^'4H 

aotniPr ‘igigir*! ■siiriPl ^ 

wpTnrJTTf^ 

f%ftVT^TCT^WPre'TTfTC3<rnT 

^rftvis^ 9 fr|^ 

'll^MMH'^ttl fsrfR^rrfN' ^ 11 S 011 

^^%3nftnl ij<i. 

5rf%«2l VK^ fm^wt iiatil 

Ch&pter 48. 

m i^JT R ’T'sftifn' 

»*-f«<«<inj[Ill'll 

ii^H-(<iriH«i »T«l5TRfim> 

^ O' ^ iHiM4l44^ IRtl 

«wi“ t»^?TW ^i\'. 

*ff«F?Tf*f TTfpn: »TwT^*rT:ll^ll 
^ » PrfflW Am IWlfft^ : 

^mpA' 9S!*Tfl ^ imi 

SiMli(;Ar«THf^^l1<)«T^rtj!HMI±-HrB)y!l)l*i 

f^nc((HW4 ^ mif fftr wrr a|** ii<^ii 

qr^pn ^ Amnrr^ r^rtti {Frai: 
^nmm^r A’q^sflV PcimI^ qrfem tiuit 


***5fTO!!( S| girtaii; 

"* Ji Gi. 3*4 M m»f (G* ^Hira) tor nm 

V| B 2-0 D m fB„ S*U Dn 2 . I> ^ 5 . wj. A fBjA! 
3-5-6 m D 2-5 *A) AT irtf|D 3-5 (^;; ti* *^! (SjAiW 
K 0n D, for qjF. ^*) 2?i V 1 BU eicept D*iftw«). 

*^Dn m D„ 3^ 'Rt 
»®J,,GS-6»n 
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CEOG&APHICAI AND ECONOMIC STtmiES 


^ <Rrsf spn; 

^I^FTt TF^ IKH 

Twh^ 

ink'll 

flNri 

^ ^ Ffrrt^Hiaw Sift fiF5p¥r sttfRn:lintl 
^jr*rsiir*™ cw sraf: ^ ^4 ‘(+i+h<<i 
55lfWTi"‘ jPninm wr n^irt^M 

{srrMipml^ <i-^ ^rs^rrsir ii Hd 

*r^: 

<t*jw^ : HHl^til: 4^i^E:4iMM4: llt^ll 

ftddtT 

arjfT 4^M ^“fT5^ ^t!H4:^l »|inWll lUM 
ffin?nr: 

4||^IM: «ns('ls‘^m’n=i^ llt^l^ 

’iiW JimntfTlt!'a)l 

ffii fn ffiTdiwst TDRrniJnci 

frd4.ro : aTTd4rFWli?<Jii 

^wwiPwrimiiiw 3iftr?i; tfthpf 

?5TWP^5^TFn^TTfiTpr 

?«ilHlT4 5T^W 

^ ^ imr fcw; itmiiidi; 

3F^^^’rof?ns^ wTift? 

^raiT dm drasn^i: 

^rent^f 4r4)4«44Hl IR^II 


Tt B 2‘« Dn D 3-5 (Dn 2 D3. l) 
S-3«f<Nl; K* X, V, BT> l-5a!«5Hniii Ul 
3?»Bl^'fti*(B fUs D. 

»* K* Dn rt) D* ’dfrsimw 

STi, Vi Dn,-D' dtosr ItutcRa oi 

*^K, K* Dn trt D* 41%^: 
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^ TT^T ?JTTFTT ferhm 

SRTTPt ^TgKir^ tl^Vll 
'if^iaffl ^nrFt 

3r!^HT ^ ^ i Tra^^ns^PRrltFTTTI M'S'SH 
'Sf^WmSTKl ^’Tr'TRt TTTftTT 

?T»fW 

*nni^ mnrr? T«rr iif^?ifgi?wf 

tr^ ^ fc^ 'n’fifift t iR^ii 

q i^ H I > 4T)f ^ 

t’tliwii f?^; ii;*ii 

TTsfr^ HOW*) 3nk f^fs? mft:fmiJM‘i 






















APFEKDTl n 


"l^igunas. In the Purwhhaga of the AtaSi/akittyun^i 
(liaitam, 1S28) a very interesting account of the method of 
transacting business by the Tnhgarias is giren, I quote the 
text with its translation : 

o«(fi !TTir fsysetr i ir 

?NPir ^ii I ^ If 3t?[t(WT 

ST «r=0r ^ ^ ^ 

3r53[^fir, ^ of ^ j 

“In the northern regions Jive the tnleccha TaAltanms. 
They with gold, ivory and other ctnnniodlttes, exchange the 
coimuodities of Daksinapalba. As they do not understand 
ihe language of each other they arrange their goods in a 
heap and cover it with their hand which they do not re¬ 
move till their demand is fulfilled^*. 

In the same description of the trade method of the 
Tahkaoas quoted 1^ Harihhadrn in his fika 

(I, pp. 09 & 100a, Bombay, 1916) the Xahkanas are 
said to have bought the conunodilies of the southern re¬ 
gions with gold only. There is no mention of ivory. 

It is remarkable that even in present day the people 
from Kashgar side who are known as Tahgans bring gold- 
dust and semi-precious stones including jade to the 
markets of Srinagar in Kashmir. The>' do not visit 
however the Deccan as in the former days. 
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INDEX 


A 

Idetiiifieil witli Clu- 
biiiil^ 37. 

2, 9, 10^ 12, 13^ 
19, 07, 60, 07. 81, 87, 9L 
AgrudaJm, idoLtlfitd with Ag- 
roh^t ra trade rmito from 
Takti&sila to Maihura, M. 
ApTniha, 04. 

md^hi, WDoUen-rlalh, 3l> 
Aiftiakw, wimclvmig tribes of 
Contra] AfghuniHlaD, £8^ 
See also Vaiyajiiako^ 
fi;Vtut, deeMfein, 
akirdpfimfn rdjrtrpm, not cOt- 
ton-^lothp 69 

AiaJ HiiD^e> BO 

Alexander of Eprni^^ o mis¬ 
sion soi^t to him by Aloko. 
25 

Alexoudrov^ky RaciKe, 13. 
ALFurnnn, a moontain oham, 
irvt 

AtketajR* 80 

^Imbnstlms, an eponyninn^ kiiif^ 
ynonmocfl in ike AUoreya 
'Rrali nmo a; lifierl witk 

Abnstonoi or SamboAtai: in 
tbo Birboapatva Ar^lioiafitta 
inoniianerl with KymiroS| 
tTiina^ and Sindbuwi pndm- 
bly isetlled on l/ower Chenab, 
101 

Amotbyst, Ks saurcee, 57 
Afnnf^hbhilti, n Koriintlji kin^, 

78 

Andnrnl^^ a riTer hi AffrbinLi- 

tan, 12 

Aiinrtiii, 106 
Ainhrthi dO 

AnrlbriiH. iltthl^Hl ns Fnbe 
rdorw, 4> 24, 77 
Afijrn^ locale^:) in Tlbon^nlpur 
DiRtricl, Bjhtr, lOfK 113 
An InfcL i, i ilfm.tifiifil w ith 

Antiooh, 24 

Antiironus, n niiftsion sent io 
him by Afoka, 25 

125 


Antioch, 24; a city founded by 
Seleucus tu Syria, 25, 
Antikhi. ' ^ 

Antinohiia friemlly Telatioae 
with the Muuryasi ^5 
Autiocliue II, II mmston iwmt 
to^hlm by Asoka, 36 
Antfochos ni^ tneetii the 
Mamynu Trince Sophug-itae- 
noH, 25 

Antimjhns nr, no ilirect 
iwnnection wHh fnclia, 20 
ApurAnUt. not Konhau but 
north-wftsi em in hal-bnd , 

70-71; prodiiets; felts, skioji 
ami ffOod weopoasi, 7(> 
AiHdlotiotiLip laid seiga to 
ifadhyamika, 28 
ArabII, their country a port of 
Indian their Imme ou riTer 
Po^li in Ttaluchistan, 51 
Aro1n<^ RiTer, iilentihed with 
Porali, 6L 

Arabii, 

Aracbo^io (Efindbor), 31; 
ft«^li!nl by Seleitctia to Oian-* 
drafropfev Moury a, 21, fiO 
Ara^wses, 37 
Arattne. 47 

orrfAmfofrTcn, a kind nfi Uttow 
forming present frciTu the 
f^^ople of Esatern InLliui 71 
Aria (Iferal)^ a ptirt cedefi to 
riionilragupia Mami'ii, 24. 
PI 

Ariana. 01 

Arm*?* 17 s 

Arjiina, hk ixmrfOftst of north* 

8. 9; bift lentil 1111^*^1 ilivii^ilile 
in iievenil Mt l^i I3t 

19. 48. 77 
65 

AnoiMitir wno4ik^ Art^tit iheir 
smirce, fiox Seo aliio Eiratas. 
Ar4i kantfK tfio language nf 
the Saktm, 14 

ArratT, a pearl exporting 
c<mn(TT,^ U8 
dtitna^ chairs^ 73 


R 11 


12C 


INDEX 


Ai^bkuuiaiii iNi 

Avianip eqiiol to VSe-cii 

TiirUf. 10 

A^ii, a cu«i|Fyaenl vi lb& Y«e- 
chit Itii lorik of I'ljwhurip 

ul 

Aiiiclhjiip 67; maj 
ot' jaildtc, 68 

A^ka^ luL^iouiv U\ foreij^Ji 
biiiijBp 25, Tl>, life 
A^aiu, 67, Tl^ 11^^ 

ihcir AlAtribtitiiuv iu 
8^ rill t Ui^hi, UaiuchiAlcn 
uiiil indm^ 5 

A^iwicA, 87 

AdWEitXi l(& 

A tori j ideniificd hy Cminin- 
t^hniu OA tt cil3' of thfi BrlLik-' 
luK^i «i2 

AlhaiiaayA^ gWea aii accaimt 
of dri](^ end prcjj«Dt« seat to 
8e!cueaa; ahfo au EUM:ouat 
tif Bindiuara'a cuLbaftfiy tu 
ADliochufl Ip 26 
AttaJoii. 80 

Acdctaiocriip yu. Bw Audwn- 
haroii^ 

Audriitf. the Oriyas 
Audmacartu iH). Kce Audiim* 
biirad. 

AudumbanUp tlieie coinfl; Ui^ir 
kinps; Mipir location; mcc- 
tiuned in iJaaapItha, Sfi; 
tliQ YLnuya uf t!ic Mulc^air- 
viiittT^aiijncTitioini a trader 
rouu^ tlirougb thdr coantry, 
8E>i tlieir pmftperitj"; inter¬ 
media rlc# of trade bettireeti 
ilie liilb anil the phuim; 
ftpocial T^uxictv of crlolli pro 
dueed !n their conntryp th; 
Kotuiikbam and AticlnTplifiraj 
DO; Jorcifi/MT^d denoting 
probablo cojinectiqn (lie 
SalTaspii/ QG^ 08; fooateJ in 
Pnthankot regioa, 09 
Anptiuianyn^, ^ 
anrih!^^ woollen-clDthp 6B 
AurmkaK, dnbbcfl as ful^ 
ruJemi 4 

AnflnTftaflp r ^naadwing tlibfij 
59 

ATiisttkzioj?p 80 
Avnntip W 


dvitemn^ Icuib pelts:* 6D; 
Kai^tcni Aiifh&uistrim famoui^ 
fur iuiub pem, t6* 

Ayotiliya, 88, 72 
Ai&ard-a^pp a lire temple at 
BuLkh* )fl 


B 

itnbrieoUi^ u iiurt frmn Hhich 
L-iiiiuw liidea and fura vi^ere 
oxpi>rted, HO 

IkicLriii, 15; its conquent by 
8iikatj i'rnmcquc; tbe coa-^ 
atiribyteil t<i ftmr 
tribes, nil IT, I8p 22, 23, 24, 
7D; (jTfith geo^p^pher^ on 
linctria, 01; principal pim ul 
Ariaua^ 

BactTiJiLni, 01. Sec Baclria, 
Hnetrufi, a riifer U Bactrin 
wblcb ia now the nnited 
atream of B™d-i-Ajiiir Had 

Uaimh* OL 

Badnfefiihilii, I2p 18^ IK. 38; Ju 
natural prutluct^, 8t); ite 
amiro anit rally mines* 40i 
45. 58, 09, 87 

Baghlau, n river In Afghanig^ 
; tho nmUt takeu by 
Wood and Lord between the 
O^us And Eidml pus^t Ajung 
this river, J2, 13. 

A ho fiee Piuitgn, 

Bahtknsi identiherl by Pergitflr 
with ValdlkftA, 90 
Bahlikn^, their conniry identic 
dEd with. BnctriAp th» modem 
Balkli, 12, Bee ntso VoMl* 
koA. 

llaJiukaTii iJ tern ill iva reading 
for Roma kill, 59« 

Bajanr, (S- fine fthnmkns. 
lialkb, 88p m. 100. Bee aUo 
Boetria^ ThdilTkii ami Vah* 
Bka. 

BallavAT* 87. See TOrrsfl, 
Biiml-i-Ainlr, 9L Bee Itautrmid 
Bikraiisetii&p C4 

Barbam* 4; the pearls impor* 
ifid from* IIS 
BarygELAA, 48 

* Bhailnuiikarap Oft^ SeeSikiUar 
- Bfaadmpur, DO. See fiSL'iln, 
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Dliui^vuju^ 2T 
Uhtu-aiiii 47, liS 
l(Li4ntl£jicdi», injidern BlLToadii 
m lloirygiijcu qE Qivek 
tinvii'uiord, 48; 78 
Bbauttai^^ 38* Bolar. 
lihilH;'tK> 

liLii tijmitiDsi i>J eaut, 

8; 84 
Uhi^, VJ 

BhtilitLg^, tUe i^oropo- 

ueutA t>f tbi* SSilv^ Fftkra- 
iim, T8,. SK), OG; loisat^d on 
tba upper coxirses of tlio Bead 
anil , 

Bhuiuiyahi ilu alj^giual itiboi 
UO 

lUiuvanukoibidj Lheir geogra- 
nhicai value, 2 
Biliur, 2, 74, M, 102. m 
Bogluudangar^ tki 
JkjbWn. 13, CG, 72 
Bolingw, plnfi«d on tb^ fight 
tiuzik of the fwin^ 78 
lk)1or, 31; iJcntilied wiih Ike 
lib antt a country of tho 
Itdjalnrimgini, 88^ 88 
Brabtiiuimlm River, 3& 
Buildbiaitu its ttttitudt* towauls 
custe ridileii f){>ciety, 8 
Tiuteilap. 55 

Byf(904| li2 Jtilcitlit* 


G 

CakTaiMtlila, 106 
Cambdiu, 61 

(ffiuiek* ilmr ilirtiriluition; the 
#ouiberti Uiiiit. fmm lutiuih 
of ludu^ to ITppcj- Ballai, 4 
niriilalaif, 78 
Canilra. IT 

DnprMA, nlsfl Gapbu^&a ami 
Csmisea by Pliny nuil hi^ 
etUfort, 42; iliaoii«!pioo on 
various lomiiSi ' See 

Knpi^i 

CeppcKlnciun Pontus, IG 
C^iWye, Its nonrcea, 117* Sj?e 

dialw Aiuittb* See AtmiUcsi 
tind Vfljyamekiiii. 


Lhuug Kien, ihs ^ Ckiui^e 
Amba&mdqr who visited Uie 
TutMJii while they were 
liiin^ uortJi of ^ tiia L5 

idubhl-L, mil KnmliojH but 
AbJiisara, 12, 87, See Abhi- 
eim. 

CbiUd, Ihe comiiry of Oliiiaahi^ 
8G. See Durudu^p 
CJiilkd J^akOf il4 
thiJIiJum (Swit), H> 

Chmu, US, 71, T3, 73, 79 
t/bixiua« hilht early acquuia- 
totii]:# with, 09 

tliitml, 46^), STp 92- Seo 
Uitrnkn:^, 

Cki>^pm. See Uhoi-akaLti. 
Chorienep 79 

Ohou-k, Houie m Ed^hgar, 70* 
See KashgAT* 

OJiurrui (Swit), ceiitre nf 
blanket maJiulujctiife, 7I> 
CtmiA, 20; athnio term danok 
ing Ihn Chioeae jind Ohuia of 
upi4«r llurmap 31; 

KsuLriya^ aecoriling U\ ilnuu. 
lb. 

iJiaaratiliiip 37 

|Jttfiik34d, pmbfibly ilju peoplu 
of Cbitml, 46 I tb« Imundary 
of ili-oir land, 46^3. 

ITittuEa, tbo lutmo of n nicran- 
laiii in the VyuiUlbiiunggu, 
46 

fjoiukimt, EiihahiUug Coroiiiau- 
del Coastt llT 

Cc^nidi-sJiellf found in the Clulf 
ul Mumuir, 118: cbmik-almU™ 
cuitiiig iniluatTy ipE Kikrka! 
and Kflverlpattiiici.ni,. |7>» 
f^K^oark. 


D 

DalLue. 80 
Ihiliiataji. 

Dabyu, im othnogrnphiaal 
term, BC* See Dasyus. 
ildiuullptu, a oily of SuhniAi 
Utn See Tiniralipti. 
Baimar, a Eiruta tribe of 
?iepe), 84. Sea Kiratu!i, 
Daren aA, eom|iiered along witli 
the Eambojns by Arjiina, 


m 


IKUEX 


Lip IB, 18. 86, 38, 37 1 l6e 

uf DaxdiaLun, 8lJ: tfap 
term jiTohtililY restticted to 
the Shiimei of tlilgitp 

imlm oiitl Swii 
Koiiistoci^ ib.: in^iitluaed 
with KMinirni} ^lul Kum- 
fiikjiii»^ ID 

; i^iindifimiLN] as 
Mliji^icfacidj t6.- 80. 

Daivm, tbfi peoiiLn liviii^ in 
lki« fliiilrii^t ul Jiiiuuiu tiuA 
JbLiivur, 87 

iJimlirituri 33* *&, 86. Sfrw 

iXwtu.li'ks. 

Ili^rra, 1#L Sm Baotnw, 
Jfurwib!, ID; witli 

Uvurokii, Uie capital ul Kum^ 
BHj m 
IhiiCaraEi^ 113 

ihucBi Valley^ KuBt State, 4U 
iJiwuyo TtLlisl!, 48. 47, 84 

4; roljber chiobi 
ia the Dortlt-TrMMam dlrcc- 
tion of the load uf thu 
Kuiubujiiii uud Dardofi^ 11; 
icluntiBed with tim Eoateni 
Inuuim erpeekmg pt^oplei^ 
IS 

llcnietTlus, 28 
IJcrduii, 81. See Dariutefi 

(tmivutsol con- 
que«i(eh tlnnr jntiitiplictty 
iu the MiLUaLJittriila, 8; Uiiik 
iinpoftaiioe for tlie elncidii- 
ticm of g^gTHplLicnl and 
libtoricnl poinbj 8-t^;cepiotis 
«»upplmiiejitittidit Iran the 
conteinporary orenk* D 
llionysiufl* sent by Ptolemy 
Plulj^elpkiiA on embasdios 
to Bmdoaim and Aiok;u 26 
lllrjrhnvenm, a tFondering 
tiibe (pfoJonflbL T6 
l)o:gv, gooil bread of dogs of 
Kekayan cenritrj'* 100 
Donkeys« their dietribotion 
from the north to south ex- 
eluding Eastern tndhi, 5 
l>raTidaSt 24 

Dom Pass, chief Pob^ over 
HindiiJctiflh, 13 

DcrmaenA, the To^on about 
Oriiwa, 74 
Dubar (Swat), TO 


dtikdta, pluth made fmiii 
dnkuIjA fibre, 112; probably 
of Uiu Greek writers. 
Ihririika, the eupital of Kiun- 
bujtt, St, 33, Sae Unnr^is;, 
iKysik^g, idpntiflLKl with the 
poopln of Ihuiofciillfln, 68-69 


E 

EkupibJaif, 68; mentionpd in 
Suliadevu'ii u:cpeditioii to 
»«onLh, 80; pjruhnldy tha im^ 
reHtora of tliu Jiliilfl of 
(lajoTot, Kftcli nnd Kfilhil^ 
wifcil; tuyihiilogli'int de.-uiri|>- 
lion by Mi^^uatlieDiir, ih, 

KkiiMunnB^ they Urod n sotilad 
life, 7(i 

l^epkotiUi, froni Pfigjynli^p 
57; hailiug Irotii KainyalLu- 
sera iind from other pnke of 
IntU^ 11S-1L4; elephaot- 
hutuiiDg mimofuettirud in 
L^tylon^ US 

Ememtd, its aytiDn^Tia, lOl; 
its orimii from ilTu bilf^e of 
Aaura IkiifL, lO^t sitnnLion of 
ihe tfiin&a in, Ihiruska and 
Hagadha, ib.; idan^ificndoa 
el Boorpcs* t6. 

KiuodoBp OT 

Ivpidaplines, 26 

Eranvei^^ nioderji Khworizm, 
, Wj 

Euerntides, 06 

F 

Ferfbnnii. 16, 21. p, Ti, 7S 

Firo;tkoliia^ a constUuent tribe 
of the (.-luilifir Aiioiks. See 
Ya]jaiDaka£[« 

Folfc-seng, of the Yahikau 
extolUiig fresh food, wine 
and women of Ponjtb, 0 


C 

GnIoliA. the Eastern Iittnian 
toTi|;fue of the people of 
Tadzhik RepnbUc* eto-, 12j 
37, 39 


ift jijKx 
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G;uu11i&n^ 2^, IW+ TO ^ 
GandhiLTTa, prc^buble Sdentifi- 
cnliDii witU Giuidlwiip 115 
(i:iiigzi^lviriu T; idi^JitiG^ril wlih 
Ilarculvik^p 
Gfiru^Up lUlp IftJ 
Gau^A wiw, G 

(iayUp 1JI>; ibe micUiit 

pvu|ili» tiviti|{ itx tbe T^^iou tii 
(JayxLp .i5. 

Gebof ^i^bndi, 'MmiiitiiLi lA 
tritier3:i J4ii' Hi Lti LI I ed on I lie 
Ik-J Sen., Ht?; hkittra 
ik-i^rJIiUou of Lbe niuio, ib. 
lliimmItL 

iriPtlrostn {Ikilutilii^iriti), a iiiirl 
ccdml CAiiilrugM fella 

Mnuryt^ hy SoifUcus^ 24 
Gliattin, 4i) 

Gkarxeatim^ 103 
l/liurni ettioiti-y* HT 
Llkofuka^p IifcaLioii idantiilL'd 
vriih fehtj Uoninia of lUolaiiiy, 
ibo niiMlorn ikyanj, 

Ub orbit ml V dltay, Sii 

Gn^ii, 40.71. SI, oa 

Girivr^jaf die anoient Xokeyan 
ciipitui [[liLCitiJi^ with 

(Hnsak, LOO 

OcHil^kin., ilre^ of pcHir 

Knffii-!*, 45 

UokproNk, n bill obciiA iii 
Stnt^p 49 

froni Xbetau^ 
Co 

OfT^anganoi, see Ta^ganas, 
Ottlf rrf Mtinmiri warli faaod^ 
U7-118 

Otirdo/ipiir^ 100 
Oorya. 02. See Gborakiw, 
(iory^i. Sii« {rborakan^ 
(loniiitit^ 02* Gliorak^# 

Ormraifw^ I^wer Swat EiTeip 

[fi 

(lUTov. fiO* DaraJas, 
Owator Day. KoJit Statei 49 


H 

Unla, an ofF-gbool of Pab 
Rfljiife on die west of 
50 

Hiimni. a pim ia Bali^cluatna, 

lOT 


IlaiiimTtitas^ localiim 

not C 7 ; mei^Uound 

in a Soii^M liw^ripliart ii*r 
a raligioun unJ^ir of tho 

Ifuib^iLkxiyona:^, I in bed with 
I ^aii wnkuA: pm h a b lo iiiant t- 
fiualiiJife wiib \l\ii iH^ipb o 3 > 
JIujj:Zi& aiid Nugai', 1/2; hiitiiiii 
tki Uaiii^aijiarga^ uHil lizmiwa- 

£luiijdmji;irg;i.ap ilanuau- 

* Uiiriiharfot^ 03; their eouiihrj 
funioui} tw wino, 1>6; v-oapknl 
with Itaaiaibaiij ib.; eaiuit^ 
boimectiHl wiUi Siudh hitsiiip 
ib,f pciibalde idcntiic^iou 
with the |H?ujdc of lierul, iMj 
ILu-nlvo, (jT 

liojwnri, pfobulily Mougob, 
Sli a cOiUftitueDt tribe of the 
UboJulr Aimaks^ ib^; 
Lhiiuglujt Kliart pmholdy 
them m Ceatrid 
Afghaukiiu^ t&. 

Hard ha j Oi, Arpiithap 

oa 

linyLiiavarkii timationed 

in die LDA{?xiption of Dariyjip 
20. See SnJfcjiu. 

ITayUp a Einltn tniho of Zfep^b 

110211 rlbi^li^ emerald mine ut^ 
mi Utb 114 
[fidtuHiid Valley. 6C* 80 
irojumJofi, 0^, CH 
Ueorta, a cjtv of the Tii5gimogp 

Ty _ 

iTuphaiAlioiip 51 

^ il^nnatalm, identified wiiU 
lirahiuttJiialmd, 32 
nien-^fnp ^hanging paas/ 21 
IfemuTaUp i]Si 
IliiuaviMita, 12j 6T 
Hindukutih^ 13.i 31. 3Tf 45^ 73^ 
36, &l. 06 

Hlagoli a river in Kalit State ^ 

50 

Hinag^nu, dieir wars with 
Yue^hJ, IB, 19, Zi 
SoneH, prefleiifed by 

IS ; gOi^l ifeinJily of BoeIiIitu 

horses; th^ir aielution in the 

Cbitiese Aimala^ T3; Bokhara 
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beJi&ved to be desj* 
eeiiiled frniu U;ikflh, tbtf 
lioiw cif tJie Itahisii kero 
EUi^Lm, ih. 

llois^ ilU; ii tjon-Aryii& inh^^ 

lltt 

a tribe *>f Hiitran^ 51; 
ihu iSBiiii* m Uiii of Xiffiesj" 
artuy« ib^ 

UtVnaii^ 2t>: iJiiatiQeJ with 
iiiun^^nui £0; 01 

O^itiSA, ST'p de^wripiiuii of iiie 
cniuitry^ 93 
Itiver, 93 
l\Xi 

n^-perlnxYMuiik, iile» got frotii 
tko OUiiJii Kutub* 84 


I 

lohtbyopfiagQi^ 54 
lioaoe^ prubuWy cii^sriyed troin 
llwuiiviii.tat i&; at iixtii 
ifbotiitcMl with liiticl5kueltp 

Luier oii wiUi Ikjlor Koii^e^ 

ii.p* 80. 

Influx KobietiiLp 80. 
Uariidu^. 

liuLu$. riTor in Panjab, 4^ Zlf 
W, Tl, 8U, mk 198 

IrxiAi 5 
tra^i (to 

Iravull, 0, Sw llivi. 

InpiUib ip Kan^rS; Autlumbuni 
00109 fntiiiil tbero^ 88. 8ee 
Ap^lU0|bnraui. 
li^bkialiiii, 40 

T9i,|. Iifij .18» I^rukrta for Itaikru 
Tpsrfk-kulf a litko li^ the 

15, ifi, m, as, 75, fo., im 
I^fory, Imbilleii mnilo nK 57 


J 

Jfuleitet 57, iilAfi nttmt^am . 

itieuliDed with T^aii^ 
ku^ta (Tpbo Chwnnii), n(> 
ilMlii0flhar|rii0aA, 8H 

SY, Wt ihlTTBl. 


Jamslie<ll9, 41 CDiistUueAt tribe 
of the Cbobii' Aioiaks^ 

Se« Vfliyiiiiiakiifi. 

Jamima dfamuoi), 77, 78, W 
Jaartti, 47 

Jaiart^ 16, 20, 21* 75 

In-* tm, 80 

Jbainvaii,^ 60; itu elln^xtej 
otUUvauoii deiiemlenl oii 
occasional ftood^, 

JhdiiPi, 40, 47, m, 100; 

~ Jhi.4ubi DiEfirict, 100 
JiTtiha, ropnwenled xie iafemg 
a j<iurii&y frotu Tuk^ili to 
Matiiur^ 88-80 
Joliar^ »ee Jyohas, 

- JdtiyaM, kieiitiBeil with the 
ancioa L Y aioJb eyu, 1(H; 
their ideniiRcaUoi^ with 
not vurre^, IW* 
See Yttudheyaii. 

Junagnd, UH 

Jycilia'4> probable blimtifioation 
with ilw iw^upio livip;; iii 

Johar I Almara, 70 


1C 

Kfthiit* 12, lOp 21, 24. (J5, m 

Ka-ba-^a, in the TlbolnO 
Toreiiiioii of tlifl Mitlianuiyiirl; 
iwiie ^ Knpi^, 42, 
Ejijii&i, Karpis^ika, eft. 

Kscclilf in llalueliijsiaQi llKi^ 

JOT 

Kacb» 47; good breed pf hprseis 

fjYsm* iiO, SK> 

kadfi a k i nil of di^r or 
coftonlp 30; tanijr^ttiifyr- 
Afidnbt ft variply of 
ft. 

Kai1|ihiEU^-i, origin of the ward, 
43; perhnpH iHdotiged Id 
Kniii^ii, etc, 

Kflfinfitaa, 37, 38, 39, 45 

EnfitAp BO 

Kiiitn^^as, 6S* S^>e KitaTOA. 

KaUt* 49; part of Gedrodia; 
eceoe of Atu^under'a ex- 
[iloibi; lull of barruti niciun- 
tain, ranges; sparerly mum- 
!at«i it.; 107, 

Ealuidemlra^ a Euouatmup TS 


IHDEJL 


tai 


^4, 4T; cmiutry 
fsiliinLi^l 11) tliere^iqrvfif ri^vr 
^^itiLarEiiLl lt% 

in^ tu ibo ill; 

ilw houiiitnry r>f tbi^ aociant 
Kuliugtip [13. 

K^in^ lijwirr ihe 

Vttiliiy, 43; called IvotQO^ in 
Pdshttt, ti, 

Kunuti^ ti river in Kafiristiiiai 

Kji-inurus>», 113 

blnnketj^, 'M 

lianilriHn!^, nii dgriculhiml e*>ni- 
nmnhy in iWjib; itii |i^n:h 
buble eundvctiuii wtlh 
KiinibujOi^i 40 

KnTurlinjrLtc, finblH^d aif lahis 
rnierre nud liarj^, 4: ^^nmitiest 
by Arjuaa^ 11; 12, 13, 13; 
references in Vedio liLerji- 
tirre^ it3; Tiakn i>n stnne 
l>eeniitiritieii df Jheir bngn- 
Bgiiip fi,; Gtierson^E^ identb 
ficntiihD, rt.; Killings diins- 
sicni on K9inbo|as anil tieir 
Iranian origin ^ 33^ 34; in 
Ibiildlkiivt UteniluTe» AijioWs 
Ins. Mfdinbbaimta 4^nd IlnrJ- 
Yamiaj, 34-35: Enmboja 
bnrfsefli* mnleji, cows and 
cbdtioi^, 3&-36; furs ami 
wool leu-clotb., 3d; difipreul 
ofiinlons obodt tbeir location 
ninging from EJbul^ Ei&ria- 
taiin Tibet mil Bajanri^ SO- 

37; tiveatod in tlie PofmTrSp 
BtidaksbJki and Tnd^hik 
Republic, 37; irmofs of ibe 
locaiiod gireu aborc, 38-39; 

70, 86 

Kcimbrnni, in EaBr language 
Mnnie OK Tvirndesh* 43 
Kn(m)htijiya, 43, — Rimbyaes^* 
f?ee Kamlk^ia^ 

Eftmcfeab, a KiHr Iribe^ 43 
Kflnio)t, 44* fwo Knm. 
Kam^^yUnnSf a riT*T, 81 
Kamtii?!, 4S, See Katirgdb 
Kamyaka fnnwt, near Chota 
rfflirrmr* 113: wild natrirn of 
thfl connlnr fkeyond it, i6, 

Kirnyak»-sarfi^ probable identi- 
fleatmn witb the Clhitki 
Uke, 113^114 


Mqn (Swot), 70 
Kami bar, iXi 
Kang-kiUp. tbeir grazing groiuid 

Toaiikcnt pbuii^^ 21, tjd. 
Hadkns^ 

Kutigrap 88p H 
Xndkaa, iiO; identiGccl with 
Eaug^kiii, the inlmljjtuuts of 
S^lgdiaiiA, 23- n&ilcr tbe 
pajitical jiroaaure oJ the Yfie* 
rbi and Hiung-nup tfr,/tfidr 
cpufitn,^ deat rilted by Cbang 
Kien, 72; iLeir Waiimi in 
tbe region of ikiklmrfl atnl 
Saiiii^kaiid ; isto liable Ideiiri- 
fitatiiiji wiiji Kangn^ a Jut 

Iribe of l\iti]alj, ih. 

Kansu, tS, 14, 22, S3 
Kno-fu^ ideiitiE^yil wilh Kabul, 
42 

Kupilm 41, 43 

Kapiia-Knmboja, the iileaiity 
n! the tarmSp 42, 43-44; 
tUtemiiim ijuggesleil in the 
Kaj^bitiir Rt-cenr^iim iif tlie 
iMmiyuna uml K^iiieiijm^a 
_ Knlhainunjarf, 4'4 
An^iiilj)f/7rilp u eelehruiei) wine 
in simuejit India, till recently 
niauufuctumi in Klilrial^ 
froiiJ grnjiesj 4o 
KnpfirlbaliLp 47 
KurakorniUp 74, 75 
Klroskar^us, 47;; raentlniieij by 
Badhajo.lia and others, lA.; 
idcntib^l with the p<H>pla 
in EoaUkar Valley, 

Karategin, RPr 

Knrexr#, stibterraueoiia caonlit 
^In Kalnt Stule, 49 
Knrki, ft river in Kepat, M 
Kiirnn^ A 

Kfwpfl^sikn, pTobnblj ruentiotied 
in ft Sfinelil ins,, 40: Ivi-jdn 
or Knpiia callen;! Kflrtii^ayap 
41: their irifts ineluHiHl slaro* 
girb, gftui-skliis, deer^k^s, 
Ab 

KaiTiiifftTn, accoriliiig to Bag* 
rbi, the rormet form Kapi- 
^wya^ 41 p See KlrpEsika 
ami Kupi^ft- 
Kor^, near Tlerfipi, Ofi 
KartiAu^ 113 
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Kisaiiagota, C7 

KtwLkar Bii^, Upper K&s^ar 
io C'liitrol, i!i. See Eiros- 

ktiradi 

2i, SI. 83. &1 

K2i.^Ltuwi3Lr. W>. lb 

SC; people Ibiiig in 

liCa^hntlT Statej yi 
KiiJ^]ieiriu,i tdentiiu'd 'witli 
Kji^hiyi^r. -^2 
RaiaiiGsi SU 

KiilLr^ul. upiMir re^iotl iif 
Vfiiiwy. 43: croll^J 
Lutduli i^ Chttrali and Kam- 
mj; iu PusLUi ifc* 

RattlutAfii &4 

luiiLQludru. 11 , See Jianin- 
dHe$- 

kj^ukkat silk^ Beu^al fameufl 
tur ailk iuaiiiiiB4:4tLr«i» iiU 
Kuvtripat’^am I liS 
lva^aT^(Hi er Kavokb^ra^. tha 
TMe wliicb perhaps gave- 
KbuiWak pu&£> 80 

Kt'i, a river iti EallU, 40 
KcmviiG. linked willi 

tbair country idantiSed with 
thi^ ilbiricts ol ShOrtp^r 

JiiiduiU^ Lbo ancieiiL 

tjmVKiiii* tbeit capital s jjood 
breed kif dog^ df tlie Reka* 
yaik couiUrj% 100 
KeiLdioja, iiO. 54 
Kerulae. p 24 
K<n-ia, G& 

Kliitklia^ tribei T6> See liiin* 
pa*. \ 

KhalklLtli OT 

Kliaiiilmp a Rirnla tribe of 
Xf^pal, See Kiriita*, 
Khaiutig iriivi Ilf Baluiciiiatan 
fatnotia for eainrly and felte. 

[iharo:}l;ni« drascrilied a* tbe 
liijiil ipf iloukeya and onmcilii; 
r ante in ptii i nit? in terpr*^ia t bi n 
nf tlie TTfirri, 4; inter* 

I wt at inn. iir 

Ivltiuln.4, no alliiiic term tn 
Nopat and KfnibniiT frtm 
l\«ip1itawar lo VilaPl* Valley; 
n term emplny^d for &omi^ 

TliduiNH] tribefl iiahahitinff 
Hjinilayaeip 75 1 : in Oentrni 


Aai^ living m KaAligar 
region, 76 
KLawiJt Pass. 12 
Ipiojeud, 22 

Ebokkur^^ 4tM:7. SeeKukutas. 
b^okluurnm, 40, 04 
XiiursabtUl, 07 

KJiOtmji, 22j 65 

KEn Vailoy, l«iow 45 

iLbiir^aiip 63 

Ktirys^ KLiirn. id eotided with 
Lfjwer Kurinni S5 
i-icakn UambiKi, grown nu: ike 

buiik^ ol mer Sailoi|I^ 74 
Kirtliar iLiuge. monnLuin raugo 
east of l^i34H?Ia^ 50 
dlk* 68 

RitaviLj 65 i cm important Trans- 
Liiduii tribe ^ perliaps to be 
idenCLE^] vritli Kei; also 
mentioneii witb tbe K^iitoA^ 
ail A.!ioU to be idenHfied mtb 
ihir people of Suket» 

KohuJj, \i onrioua custom in 
Doilifitan io wbicb a boll 
preeontetl to a guest naa 
^tocrifieed by liim, 87, See 
DELraiias« 

Ki-lieiij a bill in Obinn^ 
14 

Ki-piUi enterenl by Sni-iiMkOgj 
ihi its 21; iilenti- 

diHl with Ra^^hmlr but laku: 
on With Kapilii^ 4l-i2; pro¬ 
bably a rend&rmg of an 
Lofliou weird Kapirp 43 % ideo- 
tifiwl o'itb RErfilLisika or 
tuiidem Enbriatou. i6. Stw 
RarpJsika,. 

Kininfadea^ SI- Kirfiliti:. 

Kinintip 84- Sm« Kirita:!!^ 
Kiretes, 31^ Sft-S-tj their 
imafitTy- lying with DudbkoB] 
nod Rarki Tivons in Sopol; 
ini-liMte Rlinnihu, liroHUt 
Yiikbo, IXinimr and Thniui 
Irihefl; their locaUun in (bp 
MalLlhhorata; I heir drees an d 
pmspiit*, 85 

Kitnii, St. Eiritoji. 
Kirghijitj 70^ 80 

Kita-™. 48 also known as 
HlaitayRA, 55: name u* IVTif:^ 
or EuSj of Makfin, ii. 
Eotnedaif 80 
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CQire^poi^iling^ io KaIc^th. 
ODinab^LtoTe ajj,d portd of 
Tiujttivrfly and Trav&acor©. 

117 

KciIwb, 54 
Kwas, 64 
Korkai^ IXB 

Ko^ukaiiidp the cnimtry of the 
' cmi luit-insikerB^ prcubabl j 

located in Benzol of 

m 

Kosip a mer in Ben^jd^ 113 

a $s|>edjal variety 
of eloth probably decorateil 
with the Hffurcs of swohm and 
mmiufoctTired in the 
AuJitmhara coraitry, SR. 
S(se Aodumbaras^ 

Kroteroe^ 79 

Ej^uJruka-Malnvaj^p Sft^ 10&; 
liaked with the Va^atifi and 
Maukyaa; menLionei) m liio 
Maliabhrayn; perhapsi the 

^lune tbo Uryilmkui and 
IfiUloi of the Qreek imU>- 
riani; the theory of M, 
l^ysduHki about the Iranian 
ori^m of the IftH- 

lOB; ibeir capital probably 
near Mult^, lOS 
Knoha^ 23 

Kuffi or Kuiiift 55; a tribe of 
Baluohjittait; the vm-iank pf 
tho name* E^.s Sitam^^ 
Kukuraat 20, 46 ; part of 
unrieni Tr*ui feilemtion; 
desctibetl hv the Greeka; 
meatioited tn inHoriptione; 
identified with the Kholthnrp 
of Panjabi 4fr47i their ort- 
irin, 47 

Kulnnchi a part of Ealat State^ 
49, 56 

KuliiiiliwPatiiida^ an ethnic 
pair, T7 

Kijlindas, 78. See Ennindoii 
KulindrinOt 73. See Emilndas^ 
Kulut&A, 55 
Kuiu Talley- 55 

Kttnar^ j* tiver^ t® 
KuTidamanUi 61, i^amo m the 
jieopTe of EutttSrparaiifa. 
Kimda|mranta4f their eomitry 
identified with Euthar, a 

F. 12 


P^Tgmn m Kaabmlr Stato^ 
91; situation, 91-93 
EiiDdua in AigMii]j)UB| 

12 

* Eu^indaei \bfmg in Tend 
region near Earudrir^ 76 j 
their cuinih, 73; occupied la 
narrow atip at tho foot of 
^ th^ Siwiliksi i5, 

Kun-Lun^ n mouDtaln range 
ftpparatog Tibet from 
Chiuette Turkiataa, 75 
' Kumsi 40| 73 
' KuTujifIgHlar 6 
Eurukfotra, 6, 7. 
hitka^ elephant houeing. 113 
Ent-yu-f aparga^ain Eaenmiri 
91 

Enitlparnnta, 9L BeeEunda- 
parimta. 

felt* (M) 

Entumhara, 90, See Audiun* 
haras Qnd Sotumbora^ 


L 

l^atnk^* probably the m*oplo 

q| Udokli, m 

Lompokas* 21, enikd MunindaR 
or lord. 

Langa, 5|1 

l^pin iaitiTi* mine in Sokeha 
Valley^ I^dakshnn* 40 

Lss-hebr 60; tte boanEianea 
and condiiiona of lifo. 

73 

lAtfiikonp 34 

fjfluhilyaa* S4 

LAvanas^ 24 

Limbu, a Kirata tribe of Nepat^ 
84. See Eiritoa, 

IjtHihamQ, 4S 

l/thaja£Lgha£«, 47, 43; idonti' 
fieil with the pwple Uvtng 
ID I/igar Valley in the south 
of Enhuh 43 
11. 13* 19 

Lohiia^ the Brahmaputra 

Ritm. So 

Lohitos^ With their ten manda-' 
Ina: prctbable ideniitioatioii 
with the people of Tjfth* 43 
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M 

Madhyanukii. wientified 
Ifwari near ^ittor, 
goijf 0 by tba TaTai^i»T 28, 

95 

Mvlrakaraa, a coastilutent re¬ 
public of Salra fetlerjtioo, 

00; Lrflulim onpin 0 * 
word meaning wamoT, ». 

96‘; located in Riaikot region, 

07, Sea Madras. ' 

Madiakas, tbeir eatima- 

tion by Eaima, 5; tbe aM«al 
moralitv 0 ! Ibew woiuen. 
Mndrai, &; beid m 

Tedic Utemture. 96‘. Ibeir 
capital at Ril^, * 

component of Snlva ledera- 
tiofii DSfobabk irftn^aa 
noctione. the eW- 

terifltic costume of the MftarR, 
warrior*, 

MoLbhntatn, tt» 

aedic cbaracter, 1; Ibe g _ 
grapbical information tn 
^ous parvoe. »*-5, 
range of the daH« of ita 
xuiioiis utratn, I** ,,, 

MaijbiBin, propogated Bxidrtli- 
inm ID 'HimoTaota, 
ifnkrin, climatic conditions 

Bunne an dcucnbed in tb* 
TTpayaoararTn, 4S: fomoui 
for camels, 8fl .. ^ , 

Malada, a tiTor in Hahabharsta, 

IfH 

MklanH. ^T>Xt tb! 

woatem boundary of tne 
Oroeiui, 8S. 8« Oroaitei. 

Mnldab, no 
Malin, near Hertt. W 
Mrtlloi, 108. See TCflUilmka^ 

"MalflTgfl. 

Manbbnm, llO 

Manilam probable idontifir^ 
Uon with Kno'IiW* Mnuntam 
Riinge, "ft 

Man^l, a Will Slate. &t 
MariHana, fO _ , 

Markiiloli. a port nn Ibe Kcfi 
Sen which eiported Mnenild; 


perhaps SamdiTit nrnrsi'oto 
origiiaating from thin tiaaie, 
IflB. See al*o Emerald. 
ff)a^^jra)rbba, eaine ' a(i 
tnaiitintffalva, ftT 
Maatuj, 21. 46 

Mathnri. lerminita of tte route 
from Takaa^l^, 89 
■Matifyas. tOO 

Mauleyabas, lOT. Sea 

Maulevna. 

Haulevaa. their location m 
Mul'a Valley, Balncbifltm. 
107: mention^ in the Aribn- 
^Sstra oa Mauleyakaa. to-' 
108 

Med», fH 
bOdia, 80. 

Mcnender, 80, 92 
Mem. probable identincatton 
wiUi Karakorutn, "ft 
Merv-al-tlod, 109 
Mohmonds, ft fronliet tnbe. 

lot 

MonghyT, 110 

Mongolia, 6i 
Muta Paaa, lOT 

Mula River, its course end 
different aame#, lOT 
Miilkho Tftiley, in ^ 

■ Mnltun, 32. W, 106. 108 
Ifumln. middle portinn of tto 
Refthgol Talley called 
Madugal in Obitrnli. 48 

Mnndns., 110. . 

Munda-Khmer. &4. &ft. W. in 
Mubjini, nn Eastern Iranaan 
tongue. '}9 
Mijrgb Pass, 12 
Murabidftbtwl. llO 
Munindu, a Saka word menu- 
tug master, 21 ^ , 

semi-precioTie 

fitone, 

MuBk-doer, its .liatrihution, TO; 
diJfenmt piadeB of muat, 

Mustagli Range, T4, 93 
Mntibaa. Tl 


. XnbliA. 40 . I 

l^Hgapura, identincd wiiti. 

Cbotn Nagpur. 118 


INDEX 
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N&gftr, ST \ ileaoripti(tii of the 
ooiuitQ*, 90 

Na|{ari, 04 arctiaeo[o|{ical aite 
Hear Chiliirjt Hi; lOvatificd 
04 Mu^iiyumitip 2S* 31 

2faf^p fiuuoud weavgrs C»f 
Ealmga, LIZ 

^'au^aifloriiiiya^ 115 
Kulculbp liiit cop^tieat of tbe 
West, 8; Sip 28 
Narbada, 4& 

Noi^l, 67, 71, 7b, 84 
XiLLpgp a fivefT in Kalat, 49^ 
KiU lUverp IQS 
NLiieTe!i, IG 

KInicdotiip, ? 


0 

Odpo^b^ekjp bv Pliny in 

£aobj OD- Sea AndnnibiLraa. 

Odrcie, 20, S4; the inltabitiiiita 
pf Smt, 2S; the pjaihb con* 
uected with ITddij^Ijia who»^ 
reniam m modem 
TXdegram, til 

ft^p 14 Ta^aat tribe of Piinjab 
and ^ipiiUna, probably 
connected with the ancient 
0<ln4»i. Pi3- Se# 

Odnmbarap Rec Audumbaraa^ 

Oknpailed, Gt.X See TUcnp^lua. 

Qr&-^ of Oreek lustariamip 
ideiafcified with Odra, GS. 
Sea Odraa. 

Orh-PMi IIG, See Piman 
Brntra. 

Ormara, a port in 'Ealat State^ 

60 

Oroeitei, a tribe mentioned by 
the iLiatariana of Ale^taoder 
mhabitiiiff Soulbern Pala- 
cMslin, dIj apelt Tarioualy 
as Oritofip Omitai, Horaiini; 
identified wilt the Eots of 
Makrutip ib, ? their name 
derived by Cmmuffham from 
tbe rrrer A^boTr b2 

OTOmenmi, Salt ttan^e 

Panjnbf 50 

O^idioi, identified vnih. 
VTaeatiu, 10&. See TosEitia. 


Omuip a rirer on the bounilnry 
of Afghaniatiin and Ruaein, 
0, 10- n, 16. ai. i3p m, 8i 
' Oxydmkoi, lOB. Sea E^udr«a- 
MAbTaa, 

P 

F^ihtavaap 18; linked with 
Yftatrapaa, 1(H; probably 
aojne anci«>nt Iraqi em colony 
in EathiAwnd, 106 
Pamirs, 12, 13, SO, 37. 33, 39, 
40. 69. OR, 75 

PniuAu K^tra, inTilcd to join 
p^^lavas in the Groat ^nr: 
linlcad with. Andrea ^ identi¬ 
fied with Ofb-P^, IIG 
Pa&cajanas, 114 
' Panconjkla, 104 
Pandarafl, 9 

* Panipat^ M 
Pindyas, 24 

“ Panjib^ Zi deriaiTe attitiide to- 
worda its populatjon, 4; 
people addrasW a Mlecohnn, 
yaTnnaa+ Barbaras, Dasyiiai, 
etc-, tb-j dcscribetl as the 
Iqnd of donkeja and oaniela, 
ib.; srathing indtctjuant by 
Karmt, &, 0; explanation, of 
the attitude of Mabibharaia 
toward it, 7-8; 9^ 63, 64, 
12^ 9L lWi IQft. 109 

Panjagur, famous for grapes, 
56 

Pilnd, n npn-Ary’im people of 
Orban, 116; Tenants, of the 
name Pinir^ Panr, Paoika, 
at. See Pamsu lll|tra* 
Parol takcniii, also spelt m 
Pnraitakai, SO; placed in 
ATedia and Helmand Valley, 
ib^ See alsp ParotaofriLnn!^- 
Paramo-Eatnbojtie, 11; identifi¬ 
ed with Yighnobiii, 13. 19 
Paresikn. pearb exported from, 

ns 

Porndas, 48; placed with 
VokknnoAf Eamaibas, 

Varano^ and S^ikae^ SS: 
Ksntriyas with exliJict caste: 
identified with Peradene of 
Ptolemy, i6-^ olio identified 
with Ibo Pnrthianfi, 63-54 
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p^rbcip# ton¬ 
nes led ^hh the TsBjjiuia^. 
7i^; idyntifii^ii with Ptimi- 
^ukeqqi oi Arriiiti t tbt^ix Iuieu^ 
perbapB Eutiiteifiu, 8U 
Far<iaii-ilQiiils probably »liciw- 
tug cotuiectum with tlitf 
Puradi!^^ iiee P&riwliiai, 

K/iJvidiij eli?pkaiit boi^iD^t 
74 

ParttJciamkEi4| 11-12; ecpiutt-l 
with I'btfium, 

Patnailati44t llA 
Piuropauii^oda^ {Klhiil}^ cisdeii 
l>y io Cliaiidraglipt& 

MHiiryii, 24 
Piu-opaiiiaufl^ 87 T III 
Partni^ 17^ 10 
Parana^ J7* 

FoAiaair Lb comi>OneOl of A'uif- 

cbi^ Vi I iiieutiiled hy T^u 
with Purai-Pars tiiij a Persian 
tribH. 17; iilealiii«d 
Paziuuiiraikaftt 
Puacixtim Aniipakod:^ 18 
PiLfini, a tcfwpiet in Ealat 
tilatej 4t> 

PaiSupnK, a people ttkla Ic* 
ruwliiTu Kirghii, 70 
PaUhjMli^ his aphorism ^laU 
ing til the siege ol 8iketn 
anil Maiihyauiibi« 2H 
Paihana^ Oi 

^ Pj3^hsnkoV Aioliuiibara ccwiis 
iQiuid thera> 8&i yO 
'fit Irarft/i m j eloth uluiiu fatunHl 
From the fibres <jl DilosnDthei 
liidicttr probably also 
for Daceo mtislin or tho 
mmilui niejiufaijttireti by thu 
Niaga^ of KaEpga^ H2 
pailajii i^irt ^lerhapH jute-cloth * 

Hstmdraai linked with Baih- 
sskaysueSf 02 j iElenlifl^l 
with the pecjple ol Ttasia 
Tallev which w calJed Por^ 
^it tie cijuntij PcriSki, ib. 
Psxtjnuhlr Vallffy, 12, 80 
PeuxU^heriei, on the Gulf of 

Msnaar in SiiuhalAr 
fhirbam axid 11T- 

IIS 

Phalgu, a rber iilentiELed with 
BogldaD, 12 


Fipilika gald . presented 

by Ehains^ etri.j mentioned 
by the Greek lasturiaoi!. Hi; 
priibflbly Tibeiau gold^ iVi.; 
metliqds imj life oi ilie 
miqorst siigge^twl 

prolndiility o) its biHiig 
Hiberhui gold, HS 
Pirghab a peak of Bafetl Koh, 

PisLiUr ill Unbicbi^liiiij ftMi 
Ptiauakins. 34 
Pomli^ a river iu Kalat 
fill 

Vot^f 02. Se=e tSitirakih^. 
Puriakip the uauie of Ymsin 
Valley, 02 

PQ-ls*9Su=Per<5ia, Ji>3 
Polyj#peri: bon* Sli 
Poulandid* Li vine w ilij^ high- 
lands qf Viqdhyl, Sutpura 
and AruVttllip 78, See- 
Pulimias- 

Prigjyoji|a^ ml^s^ha Idngdoiii 
niJnil bV BhiigmlLitta; uiuyu- 
tniue in ita vicinity; its 
truop^ wruitad from Kiri- 

tas and tSnan; identified witU 
A!»s£au and etinie parts of 
Kprthern Beugtib 57 
Pranumn.^^ 47 

flhuwls^ 3fi 

gaTinent qt cloak; also 
S^patt^ or cadar or liiniitle; 
merchants speendisod in its 
nmnufacturet its vnriou? 
mensuTemenbi and colours, 
113 

IVe^^ntSp. reoeivedi by YudhU- 
thirn; pre^nts of the i^ple 
bf TVaits-Indtis connlties,- — 
goats, sheeps cattle^ camels, 
nsse^ nnd gotil,^ wine noil 
jftweljSp 50 r pr^ents of the 
people o! tnimntaitsoufl 
countries^—-black - necked 
dqnkeys, fnhtioB of TMJlka 
and Ohinc^ss mnnulacture. 
leltfl, ehftwls Imnbipeltd and 
woolteu clom, 6S-6&; pre¬ 
sents frnu] the Himalnyiui 
region —pterintm etonea, 
win^s mid perfiunen, 70: 
liorses as presen U brought 
by Hakaa, Tukhlias and 
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73; preaeatii the 
pi^ople of lodift,— 

furniture, cimiis, 

beJn iniaiJ witU pold ond 
iv4|rj\ cliarioii» witk gtild 
rtud fuTDLdhe^t with 
^kinA, urrow* aftil pre¬ 
cious jituiio3| 73-74; fite^ents 
of tlie luciuntajdous i^ribes 
Kliasadf etc.^— yuj^ 
hope;)-, iinrhs Ir^ni nurtli 
of Kuibiija, iKi; pretieata of 
171 iar ak uniii.—gurliiud »f 
Ambii flowtjra, iA *; pr^^seml^i 
frotp Kiratski,—Kkiaa^ 

pi-e«tuu» saiirtal* 

wo<?cl, agfljlacliuuj, K«^{fvfy, 
o^ej aroEmiitic Kqodii, hUpo 
tfirLsi timU atiil S&; 

from Villas p 
KdiiHgiu ami PuiaJrafl^— 

dotbp elcMits^ 113-113 
Ptolemy PhiJfyJetphu^j tnia^ion 
mut by Aiqkaj, ^ 
l^iiliodii:^^ dubb'^ OB 

rulera, 4; 35; toeatio^etL 
bk Aiuif^ifit fin^brnmia ; c^ecu- 
uihlille {lortioit of Ueccan 
pi a too Uy 77; fleacrib^ tui 
low peo[i]^ in BuddliidL 
litoratuie; Toentioped with 
V^%urik(jAp SttbuTtw uml 
(^idaljiB in tli^ Artbaii.^trap 
73 

Ihiliod^ii^nagiiro^ T7 

Pun^TW^ 47. 10&: connected 
wi tk ^ fTlkmirdip I ; Vaigi ier 
ideatifieo tb&ir country m 
ChoUi Nigpne^ with the 
exception of the Ssmtal Pur- 
girntLS, lOO-llSf; fwothar 
idetklificiiticirk of their cotiii- 
Ity in Miidup a part: ul Pnr- 
nca, Binijpur and 

m 

I^itriiiaa, corrupt geographical 
Zt their geografibical 
kowledff^ exiaudef! to Oxma 
coitutrierf and Ijeyqad^ 10 


Qanatij* a mia-3peUmg of 
fuunboja by al-{iinsl^ d& 
guf<is, y^Lk*4ajl, 8S 


Itlilha, El part of Bengal* 109 

' ftajanyini, their coina found 
from Hpsbiurjjur, 06 
B^japtmt-r the mmieni Rniaori, 
37, 75 

Kajasuya, cciranatjon ccreninay 
wd epeotnculiu jaide, 011- 
mf ts brooch t by various 

tnbuJ Hiuieci Trim joineil 

the cerennjji^', 01 
Rakshaskuu Yulley, Kjdtlt 
Stute^ 60 

Bntuaka, the name of n tuoiio* 
tain m ibe MnlLlbklrota, m 
iiiuuEitka^i their country loca¬ 
ted hatweerj Ghazni and 
Wakhnn, 

Itj^bakia, tht? capital qf 
U^tet; iiienUfi^ja with 
Mamhngk (Conuingkam), or 
^airkot (Holdicbl. 52; an 
Important trade; route passed 
^mngh it, ib^i tt form of 
Vnirfimaka, 53. geo Yui^ 
niiuakaaH. 

Rang, gOEiift flournilujig in tke 
GS. See run^acn. 
rtmkavam^ clotli made froiu 
goat's hnir, fjS. gee 

iiang^ 

nirtiatfl-iafa. felt itrepTijil 
from tho goat's hair, 
frtJrta, wiaes, 71 

cliamtr brought oa gift, 

33, f7, M, iW, m 
Rti^t 8aa, liU, lUlt 
B^ppUa, a city qf the 
TaAgo^qs, 79 
Jwh, ap Afghan trJbo. (.S 
linbUakj^ laodeTiv Rohluk; n 
stagft on the jotirncy from 
Taksadill, tq klatlipra, 84^ 
Bomi, idaiitifieil 'H'itli RoniP, 

Botuukos, tbo j^le of Salt 
Bango in Porgub; oloo idoit’' 
tifie^l with people of Sfinibbor 
Ijotoj fp®! Shins of Itillistun 
aUo col! theruscivos 
ib. 

Jloius^ 3® 

Boshan, & constitneni of Toil- 

oluk Bapubltc, 19 
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llift people of 
la* See Hoiban. 
U«k^, li r 

1^^ vufioiie theo¬ 
ries ^i\>qat thek rsco wd 
i(LBjpiuge^ it *-; itory o( 
ibeir luigi’j^iioo frotii Chiiietie 
sQUiTcv^l ihfiit i[UiUTels witb 
liimigna refiu.hmg m their 
JvJefiit, L4*io: journey «fi 
west from ibeir 

bctiue, 1&; dtsfeat o£ "Wu^Sim 
ftUil □ceupB.lioa of ibeir 
oqui^rry; dnTea away by 
ii*; ikfeuted Sat- 
weag'at Lake IsByk-kal but 
again fclriFen ikw^y by 
Suu, ifr,i long trek towafilfl 
west end of \be 

Greek kingdciu of Boctrim, 
jfi.; deseendcrd from Cmitiju 
null l>iti accqrdiug to MaM- 
blilffiratai L7; eojutected with 
i*»Uftvtis, Uor^BS, 
KfiiubojiM wid Paiwamdr 
Auupakm, lit; tieiT 
nnedtion in LWJ ii.C., 13*^ 
iiitUf Hinua, in Olianiu Dis- 
Ificl, BfljJakfthiiii 4<> ^ 

llndokj gold prodnciog difttnci 
ot Tibttt, 8L 


S 

Subar&A, 31. T^j 
Sahhi'pftrra. iii(4!tnal cTideocea 
f<^ ita dale, 11 
.Saoaateue, 80 
SAcaf&ucBO, 

Seearuolif a cotopouetit tftoe 
cif Yiifr^bw 10 
Saled Koht 13 

SebiideTU, Uw eipeditioQ w 
snntL, 8. 9. iii? probaHly 
T«pm«titiag an ^l*a«i»y 
(xdia aooie It^dion king w 
Antiochoi* 111 or IV, 2b; 
60 

- 8«kaU, 8: mod<«i Sialkot, 
fiitnnted ou trade route from 
Takasili to klalkura, 80; 
hail Vthop# ’wluek atocke<i 
kutumban ulwtb, tb. ; euggee 


ted derivation from Sakae, 

91} 

Sukae (8akae), dubbed ii» fnlee 
rulers and liars, 4; 8, IC, 18i 
mentioned in H^odotvie^ afl 
living on tke east of CespwDf 
north of duiartoe in i^aiiiir 
cauuiry suitJ north qi 
kush uiid eafll of Bue^tJ’h* auu 
Sodgiana, 2(>; later, m 
Seistnn; known as Sai in 
Uliin«fle Annabifii.; envarnl 
^ekw SUtee aocordiug to 
Ohineet^ eouices, ib ,; ^aka 
defen twl went to Kipin 
throngk Ho lor route^ ; 
Saha mciTomont from Herat 
tu Seislab, t6.V Tama 
suggeetions, 21-^ * 33. ® t 
pljwed at one pUmn wtik 
Andhras, Pulindae, Yava^M* 
Anrpikais and Sudrabhirwr 
til; in seoottd place vrtth 
Faldaviu, DsrwW, Knwi^ 
hojas, ^kae and Podoma 
Anupakas, tb.; i® fbe third 
place with KirntssjTukham#, 
lim'ikmt. Saundikae nod 
Kiikuros, ib.; identiiifid 
wit)) 8al'Wung, ib. 

S^eta. the siegH nf, 28 
Sat, Sake; 20 

8ailodn, placed in Western 
Tibet by Pnrgiter, 74j pro¬ 
bable identification with 
Yar^d River, 7& 
Sailndak^ see SaiWa.^ 
Sai'wung, theic wars with Yte- 
olci, 15-10; probably nelilnl 
in Ferghann, 2^ 

Samarkand, 12 

- SSlvaa <Siil™), 78; coupled 
with tbo Matayas, 9t); saiae 
aa Sftlvih nf Mantiap&l^; 
Uter ifviilenoea connecting 
iheui with Euru-Pafitsolas; 
caUed Saubhapuli and 
8aubli&r^; probablu identi¬ 
fication with Sopiethes 
of Ureek bistomas,^ tIT; 
same ms Ksudroka JlAlnma 
according io Pryaiusiki, 08; 
location q! thnir country 
porbaWv near Amritsar, 09* 
H)0; IBI 
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6 

cuttle-fiEla bcnu^^ 
U7 

SsMTittyju^, linked wiUi G&ya^', 
with modern Sac- 
tale ia Saatal Pargan^e^ of 
BhSgnlpiU'i 13 9 r their origin 
aiLcl dietrifanlitio^ ib» 
Sangllchl. an. Eastern iruuac 
tongue, 39 

SoDgla* the <iapital of 

the KatUoA in Gurdaepur 
di^iriotp i(K> 

Safijayimti, modern Sonjau^ 60 
Sa^t^l Parganasp lOtt* 114 
trapHlaH, a eitr of Ta^a^aa, 
79 

f^ajradandas, prohahly 

locat^ in Sirhiadp i® 
Raras-vatip 6, 7, 90, 99 
Sarawac, n p^t ol Baluchiit&n^ 
fiO 

Sarikoli, the lirngtiage of the 
SarikoI»> 39 

KarlkoIiA^ tho people of SarBcol^ 

Sarthoh KoW producing iisinct 
of Tibet^ 31 

Bauhhiti M other form ol 
fttibha, 9T 

SaiLciJiikae, doalora iu wme* 
ad { prt>hab ideutifiL'ation 
with the Sondbis of Panjabi 
im 

Saur. 115* Its Turiahi, Sttr* 
Saift Sayar, Siuri, ti. See 

f^iUkariuiH 

Sau^iraft. 47 

iijyananij highly decorat^l 
beds ftiiCD Iwlefn India, 73 
Seistact 

Seleucids. 26* 37 
^emboja, SSi 64 
Seres, skin exported fi^ni, 69* 
prpbsdily of Indtan or 
TitH?taB origin, ^b- 
Shcwuran, a guest housa in 
Dardistw, S7 
Shighnaiit 19, 37 
Shlghnii the limpuage of tin* 
people of Shighnati, 39 
Shighnie, the people of 
Shighnan13 

Shinani^ the language of 
Hhius^ 87 


ShtraighDl, a Mongolinix tribe, 
S3 

Shirgol^ an nnt in Mongcilia^ 
S3 

^ Shorkpt, the site of ^bipur^^ 
the eeat of Sibia, 28 

^ Shuldcrt a peak of Safed Koh^ 
13 

Shy ok Hirer, To 
Siim Tae-ohij iwttled in Tarini 
ba^ip, 15, 20 
Siberia, 82 

- Sihipur, identified trith 
Skorkot^ 93 

Sibb, placed by Yerahamihira. 
m tht* oofTtb iriih Milavaa, 
people of Tcksn^Hit, Arju- 
nayanaa and Yaudheyag^ 
Ureek historians place theta, 
near the cpnfiuenoe of 
Jhelum end Cliennb* (6*; 
primitive ways of their life 
lb., located in Jkang 
Disttiot I abn foand at 
Mndhyoanikn iniar Chitlor, 
ft, 28, 93: their c<iuutry 

famoua lor 93*94 

Sibx (Sh'i)i a district in 
Baluclibtau, 196 
SimhaJui Oyloiir 116^ US 
Silver nunes at Andarab and 
Wi^an, 40 

Sin-kinngp Chinese Turkestan^ 
19 

Si-tOr Chineee nutue of I ho 
Tarkand Jlivef, 75, See 
Sailoda. 

Siiodi^ See Sailqdu 
Sobtis, probably ancient 

Va^Jtb. See Vaaalie. 
Spgdhiaa, 30, 2-3. 72, 91 
Soind, upper course of Mula, 

m 

Sonmiini, a port of Ealat 
State, 69 
Sop^a, 79 

> Sopietheii, probably a Sal%^a^ 
9B: different viewg of Greek 
bbtoriaae about the iirobable 
IfK^atinn of his Kingdom; 
good goveraiuent; suit mines 
ill bia ddininjon, t'6- ; baud- 
m>QiM juipalaco of the 

kiiigdoro I aal titary 1 a wfl; 
brides aei acted for their 
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lc>oks; goad breed of 
03 

SopLoj^Aenufl^ Maury a king 
Sutihagsu^eou, 'IJb 
^™pnot«t?v^ fhomeiT-men, 
prohitWy of Sfika origio, 72 
Subhula, uame of a people in 
Popinl, yr 

Suda^oa L^ke^ coi^etnictei] 
by Cftjidrogupta Muuryii, Ido 
iSudiiiblilrae^ dubbei! m false 
mlera and liurv^ 4 
t^udrofi, dubbed ue^ fnbe rulcre 
end liiUA, 4- 
tiitiWa, 103 

dukueftSp pTQbii.bly Cboukia^lo 

Ilf C^(lmgi»rbhu-9Utra i pmb- 

nblo Ideutificiaiion wiik 
Sabarae, 115-11(1 
Siikeip 94- liitaYui^ 

their orii^np 21-QA 
SiUTUf idunii£od with Burs, on 
Afghan tribe. bT 
.4ur{>arBktt, moaern Sup^ru, 60 
3iretii|»irviita, iZi identified 
uriib Saf&d Koh i^wrltiokuiK 
ihe plain <rf Afghoniniin 
tuwuphi Ghoxuii 13 
Syria* &, 27 
Swat KobiaUD^ 80 
Swot, 61* tiO-i (iOi upper Swat| 
faiuaUfl fur nn) blanketEj 
09 E preseal eentrea of mauu- 
fiicture^ TO, See n^diyaun. 


T 

Tuchc^roip pUead in Segdicitia, 
23u Tukikaran 
Tadshik Ttepnblii? (Soviet 

BiUsaia)t tbo plue of ihe 
Ijcjihoa and KembajitN, 19 
Tngouraidi, placed near Issyk- 
kul* 22, See Tukbaras. 
Taimiiuia,i a couAtiluent tribe 
the Oyjihir Aintaka» ST, 
Set! VoiyamMkjM 
l^jiWt people of Imiiinn 

dtDftconti SO 

Tukomiojp plhcfti iu the north 
of ImaiKip 23- See Tukhiriu* 


^ Taksnflli* from htre a trade 
rout« started for H«illiuri. 
SO 

Ta-la-kan^ 1^)3* SeeTart^yaa. 

TaDkdlitili 111. See Ti-iuialipt^ 

Tenibyioi, tfume aut EluibojiiA. 
3S 

Tanxtuk. Ill, See Taiurfilipti. 

T&mru, pn telarid iu Weeterti 
Irttliir* proliable identification 
with Ciutibayp 111 

TtaTurodvIpa, perhape Oomboy, 
GO 

Tfiuijriiljpla, TflrioneJy ; a 
port an the Bay of Bengali 
idea^tifiet! with Bioderru. 
T^mluk, Ill 

TanjriUpti, HI. See 

Tamrnliptii 

TangonoB* ineutioaefi with 
Eire toe and EaDJudiig; also 
nic^tiotied ua woeterq people 
and linked with ^Igttdas, 
Rotaarbaa and Stririj^j 
AkiJled in_ alingmg stonesj 
TO; occupied the ragiona 
alpiig the eastern hank of 
the Upper Gangea and UpT^r 
Saryu* ifr*; kradc lucUioda^ 
Appeu<Ux 11. 

Tkn-nichii-ti^, tha (!hmBee 
trsuflcrlptioq of TinjraltptL^ 

Tapuria, IT 

Taraiisaifl, llM. See Turkey ur, 

T^rkayaff, in Vedic lileratqre 
meauiug horse or bird; in 
epic iuentifie<l ns (iarudm, 
101; flynoo,™ nf emerald, 
H&l tlioir countjy TclantlBefl 
with Ta-la«kua of Tuau- 
cbwung; other idontifica- 
tiona, 103: ot^em re- 

preacutativpB Tarakki or 

Tarakmia, a clua^ of 
Mohiuanda, 104 

Tarim basin, 15. 22* flO 

Tashkent4 21 

Ta-Yuan (Ferghana). 22; 
refused to send horses to 
Cliinat 73; forced by a 
Chinese general to dti eo* 
ib. 

Ta Yue^hf* the Greet Yfie-chit 

1ft. 20 
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Tliiigouroi, w fljiit* Tukliira, 
p ‘ f^el^ikbaras. 
Xluiiju, a lifiuaizh of 

^^i!pal, S3, 8+. 

K:h*!& Rliiitud^ 

Y'hcik-^fatmgf produciiiff 

^liHtrtct uf Tibet, BJ 
Tliok Niiuunp^ j>p|i) firoiiucioi' 
iliHtricl of Tibet, Si 

TiirruJkbuurja living en^t 
of Sfla^ UU 

■ Ttlukhii^p a irib* 

uf SilvEi Fmlerat ioiig !Ji 9 j 
Uieir po^^itioii undetormuied, 
W> 

TirieL yrtlky. 14 tlutraJ^ 4d 
Tociiart, u 42i]iiii]^Diii?ul tribis of 
^ tbn YiiM?Lip 10 
TrtcliariftBL&p campon&nt o( Toe* 
i:hU ,2S. Set? TukbSrue. 

IVtcliitri, riiee and Jiuiuuuffis, 

^ 23- Soe Tukbiraf*. 

Tiicharpj* [jIacH in Baetria, 
23. See TukWi^. 

Tognra^ tuouted in EiUL^u; 
iiame Tukliara, 32, Nets 
Tukharad^ 

To-iin>-li-tip Chiue^o lnIn^^^^ip- 
lion of TuumlipU (Fa-lizeti) 
iW'al, TO 
Trade rttutes, 21 
TVanw-Intiu* ermntry^ l^eogTii- 
plucal ami plimxifio cotirLl- 

tiow, 48 if 

Traiciaaep II 

Tritiai dtnte'^ (irpavanaporva) 
ia Panjib, li^tera 

Af^b£kUidftLu iiiifl Oxns 
eoontjj?, Hftta probably 
given fr^ni the ittneriee of 
travellers; facility of itlenti’' 
Jicatlun attoatled by tbe 
enuRieration of their ecoao- 
ntie prodtirfs, i£i, 

Trig^ta#* I<N:ute^l lietween 
Bavi ojtil Satlaj, irith iku&lx 
eentre round JdAodhara; iti 
7ill ee!ntur]i' it« boandar^' 
exteii<ied, ^p 
Trasadaajn, 101 
Trineira^ 6D. 6eo Trj'Hkaafl. 
Tryak^, perhap Bame iw 
Trineifiiii: doybtful identic 
Gent Inn of tkeir loentioa, 5 O 
Tiikharos .'(Totb&tn), 30; 

F. 33 


placed by t^t^leoiy at HVeml 
plae^^ jiloag Tile-dii* S 3 - 2 d; 
24, iki 

* Tuiumba, 3^1 
l'ui3||iuiaH« Bee 
Tnrfmi, (j& 

Turifcbn VuUfly, in Cliitml, 45 
Turkei«tani 73 
Turuika*, I 113 

Ttjnkkepu^ 105 


U 

Fddiyana* Id. Sf^e Odraa wiiti 
Udy^A. 

Uil^yuim Eambnla, fHuiaus in 
JatJika^i 70 
Cdngrim^ 63 

* Udombarat a stage 411 jrtutfiny 
(rom Tii^ili, 81^, 
Aiidiiinb liras- 

‘ Udumbaras, a conatitneut ol 
SitVft federal ioDp HO. 
Auilmnbeira^. 

Udyikui, 21. Correct form 
U^diyina, see t/ddlyina. 
[Hj^yaDini OiTuar HilU, UH 
Uluktidp 55 

[Tpiletl ProTinees, l>4, 74 
Upayana^parra i|Sttbba-psrval; 
tlie Ltklomintion on the 
graphy and products of 
various tribal utates, 3 
tTrfua or Urojiri, identified 
with Hazara 1/Lstrirl^ 37 
rrmia^ f;7 

tTrmaehl, CLiaede Turkestan, 

20 

ITstra^kiiroIkndp 24 
T'ttajnH.kunia, sent garlands ol 
ambu flowers, S3; liisloiiral 
people in Vedio 
placed in ncsTtbem Kaatmir^ 
ib*; their zuytholngical cha- 
rar te? in the epies*. 83^; ^ 
ITttara Sfudrafl* 33; located in 
KashniJr^^ 00 

Xrttara ^ikna^ oqaivaleat lo 
Ta 10 


V 

7"rigurikfet 7S 


INDKX 
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ToUMkiuit their mod& til 
6-fi; thtir tDimtry m iht liiad 
ill tivtf rivthi err FunjUrh^ 

Vibllfaii^ connoetetl wiili 

Uamda^: tivn Vibliita irib^ 

fWf^rding ici l^arg^iler; ^lieir 

locntiau, 90; 

impim>, 91: iilerttifieJ with 
Ha^truinSf ib^ - 0& ^ 

fouua 

fretu Tidurik in Easi^m 
Obats, ilT _ 

VaiTtojas, 40; mflntuin™ 
itJinmayurlT ike nnlute of 
ibeir country; iileotified with 
Itoxehakui of 
campaij^^ 51* 

Ituiubakla. 

Yftiy fiitiiika fi^ identified with 
Aimoki of Centrid 
Afghaniiitin, AT i iemi- 

nrjiuadt* but good soWiess; 
rear cameb; country rich in 
uilnerobi; the tribes coneti lu¬ 
ting tile Aimaks. 

VnfigiiLii -tin 4T* 

40j Trtuifi-indue tribe; their 
]dimt]fii:^&ti&n, 54 
V'piigsL^^ located in Bengali; 
their c<ntiitT}' identified with 
Duccit and CbittPffoug 
J>iTifiiaHA, 1*19 

84; ideniifi^ ^itli 
itirlsHl in Ibrngwl* S5 ^ 
rnrfadnffiid. lynx fur, SMt 
' Va&fiLiar tmkeil with ibo 
Mauleyn^i^ 105; 
with t^5siif1iji; St. Martin 

plocee tbem bet weep IheliiPi 
iittid Indui^, LlWii; MnoOrindle^e 
ohj^tion to the idPuLiflea- 
tbm; their location; relatrion 
between K^dtaka-MibiVi^ 
and TasatiK 1®?; Sobtifl 
|ierbfL|Ui Uieir modern re- 
pr&^nintivee^ 103 
Voatrap^nla, ttfct- See Tafltrapa* 
Vs 4 itnipn^« mecilifmed with tin? 
Paldnvfis; their cmini^v 
could be identified with 
Vtietrapiide qn YnatTfip^^bfi 
the fegiriti nmund Oimir in 
JiiongiLdb Sbit*; the legend 
CQTLt\ec4ed with itt KM 


YiUitriqititlm, lOt, Seo 

Vnstrapad, 

Vutadknnue, of Murtbyiiniika> 
21; eaiw a* 2&; 

he^iuged by XaknJut at 

Madbyamikii, ft.; ihiui eaatc 

aecoTdiug to the ilaniounrlit 
29; belonging to Kj-iJiJbn*?a^ 
grmip; partiAfliifl of Ibi* 
Kauraviifi; cattle rearora; 
more thna one YniadMna 
repttbUi^^ *il ; the jitolNiblc 
ideatifijuktiem of tbntr aottle- 
menle^ 32; plncnd eaul of 
Sntlaj down from Piro^pnr i 

Yidiirn^ idenlibwl ^ Toth 
Sbivurai in Snleio District; 
the BoiWOe fit cat's^jo* liT 
with Hurylifirna 
and ^iiiiavniiirif 03; cniiu of 
Yfrim itopubliCp (.W-JM; 
pfobftbJy li^ed lu tloshiiTiiur, 
U4; pixdkftbb identity witb 
Biriih SenirfiN a »iib-caHto of 
Agrawab, 64 


W 

AVathiii. 19 « ZU AT 

Wakbonm, tbe people of 
Wakhfm, 13 

Wjifchi, the Eastern IxmLinn 
of the people of 

TnVokhixi, m 

Wt&hti Hillti, in Baluobistant 

m 

VVen|H;u^H.„ prudnet of Aparinto 
tuuntry cqn^tiiig of long 
swordsi selmiifiirsi shorl; 
spew^ and bnltlesixoSi T9, 
Sea Apaifinta, 

VVnstUi, 15^ 10, 19; tboir 

sett k men t extended from 
DrumoUi to the west of 
IfiKyk-ktil^ and from 
Xbtwgurimx desert down 
towards Terim^ 20 


Xerx^j 51H 54 


i>mex 
Y 

Yoglutoh, ft rtr^r, 13 
Yi^flmabi, . iJie Kkstemi Iramuii 
ioqguiti^ uf iUv Yigbiu>bs, 

Yagl^iiobiat l^l EoaterD: l^ouiAu 
«l»^king pi!d|i]«, JL3 
Yogluinli Valloy, MiunUd a'i 
tlie heudwaltiirs of this 
ifamfaban flirer, 13 
Yak, 31 . m 

TukM^ a brai^i^h qf Uio Eir&bu 
of Nopal. 83-84' 
yvna, sciltm bbair, T3 
Yarkitivd Hirer, 75 
T6«in. Si, 4C. 87,^KJ, 1)3 
Yaadbeyos, th4! liinit of tbeir 
wiujitry doterauoed by tbo 
fiiuI'aiMit of their coiiu^ 
probably lhay oocupLed ih» 
wbolo Kaatom Paaj&b; 
ftrtlbobly ideal ical with 
modem duldyaii, @4, lOG 
Yaiigniidliaraa, OT, 98j located 
in Jbiad c>r Hoatheru Paojdb 
states, 99 

^"sraaBS, dubbed ua false rulars 
md liare, 4; 8, 27, 28, 34, 
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Yctes, lk« eaggttated derira^ 
tion of Yfiiwibi, 14 

Yudgba, am Eastern Itaamu 
language,'' ^ 

Yodbiathra, 31, 36, 44, 48, 54, 
68, 113 

Yuo-eJu, 13, 14; the cbrQa<>’ 
logical saijaance of tbeir 
uiOTaDiaa^ attaaged by 
Uirtb, JL5; derived fraiu 
Yataa by Slaprotli, fmm Oat 
by FnuLkf; and irqia Kurahi 
by Vou Stoal SoUtaia, and 
from irti by HiJUar, H; 
trabaiaLnd by Oluup^Uar 
aa * ituon Olan/ 17 

Yugamlbaniua, a coaBtitueat of 
£^rii ItapubUc, }Kl 


Z 

ZarafLan, 13; easie aa Ydriuuut 
liiver, 75 

Zurjaapa, probably as 

^ Ikic^'a, 91 

Zebaki, aq Eastam Iraninn 
language., 39 

^rafltriaaUm, Eatkb, on 

iiuportant seal, 9 
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